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Unesco  Interests  Itself 

in  Language  Teaching 

A  Report  by  the  Editor 


I 

Preamble  to  the  Unesoo  Con- 
stitution  states,  in  part : 

The  Governments  of  the  States  Parties 
to  This  Constitution,  on  Behalf  of  Their 
Peoples,  Declare  that  since  wars  begin  in 
the  minds  of  men,  it  is  in  the  minds  of 
men  that  the  defenses  of  peace  must  be 
constructed ; 

That  ignorance  of  each  other’s  ways 
and  lives  has  been  a  common  cause, 
thruout  the  history  of  mankind,  of  that 
suspicion  and  mistrust  between  the 
peoples  of  the  world  thru  which  their  dif¬ 
ferences  have  all  too  often  broken  into 
war;  .... 

For  These  Reasons,  the  States  Parties 
to  This  Constitution,  believing  in  full  and 
equal  opportunities  for  education  for  all, 
in  the  unrestricted  pursuit  of  objective 
truth,  and  in  the  free  exchange  of  ideas 
and  knowledge,  are  agreed  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  develop  and  to  increase  the 
means  of  communication  between  their 
peoples  and  to  employ  these  means  for  the 
purposes  of  mutual  understanding  and  a 
truer  and  more  perfect  knowledge  of  each 
other’s  lives;  .... 

II 

A  Meeting  of  Experts  on  Language 
Problems  in  Fundamental  Education 
for  Unesoo,  convened  in  Unesco  House, 
Paris,  June  30— July  3,  1947,  made 
the  following  statement  of  Observa¬ 
tions  and  Recommendations: 

Preamble 

The  task  of  Unesco  is  to  assist  in  free¬ 
ing  all  men  from  fear  and  want  by  help¬ 


ing  to  lay  the  necessary  sociological  and 
psychological  foundations  of  a  suprana¬ 
tional  World  State  and  a  Universal  Legal 
Order. 

The  necessary  sociological  foundation 
is  a  broad  equality  of  educational  and 
economic  standards. 

The  necessary  psychological  foundation 
is  a  universal  awareness  of  mutual  inter¬ 
dependence. 

Education  aimed  at  a  general  levelling 
up  of  standards  is  fundamental  education. 

Education  aimed  at  breaking  down  bar¬ 
riers  of  suspicion  and  mistrust  is  educa¬ 
tion  for  international  understanding. 

The  two  types  of  education  are  closely 
connected  and  cannot  be  dissociated. 

A.  Observations 

1.  Fundamental  education  demands  the 
use  of  swifter,  more  economical  and  more 
eflfective  methods  of  mother-tongue  and 
auxiliary-language  teachings. 

2.  Education  for  international  under¬ 
standing  likewise  demands  the  use  of 
swifter,  more  economical  and  more  effec¬ 
tive  methoils  of  second-language  teaching. 

3.  The  Committee  is  satisfied,  by  the 
«'»idence  at  its  disposal,  that  the  improved 
methoils  referred  to  in  observations  1  and 
2  do  in  fact  exist,  and  that  their  syn¬ 
thesis,  development  and  diffusion  are  a 
legitimate  aim  of  Unesco  activity,  in  the 
sense  that  without  Unesco  leadership 
these  objects  are  not  likely  to  be  achieved. 

4.  The  Committee  is  likewise  satisfied, 
by  the  evidence  at  its  di.sposal,  that  there 
also  exists,  among  many  linguistic  and 
language-teaching  experts  throughout  the 
world,  a  deep  and  urgent  desire  to  co¬ 
operate  selflessly  in  the  development  and 
exploitation  of  the  new  techniques,  under 
Unesco  auspices,  for  the  benefit  of  hu¬ 
manity. 
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B.  Becommendations 

In  view  of  (a)  the  crucial  importance  of 
providing  solutions  to  the  lin^istic  prob¬ 
lems  of  fundamental  and  international 
education,  and  (b)  the  inability  of  any  ad 
hoc  temporary  committee  or  conference  to 
reach  conclusions  on  such  technically  com¬ 
plicated  matters,  the  Committee  recom¬ 
mends  that  steps  be  taken : 

1.  To  set  up  and  maintain,  at  Unesco 
headquarters,  a  permanent  exhibition  of 
all  available  materials  (texts,  films,  film¬ 
strips,  fH'&ni&phone  records,  explanatory 
and  training  literature,  etc.)  which  have 
been  used  throughout  the  world  to  combat 
illiteracy  and  to  teach  an  auxiliary  or  sec- 
end  language. 

2.  To  create  a  permanent  working  org¬ 
anization,  which  might  take  the  form  of 
a  Unesco-wide  Project  or  an  Institute 
within  the  structure  of  Unesco,  with  an 
international  personnel  of  qualified  lin¬ 
guists,  capable : 

a)  of  collecting,  selecting,  arranging, 
anal.vzing,  descri^'ing  and  demonstrating 
the  use  of  such  materials  to  representa¬ 
tives  of  Member  States  and  Organizations 
seeking  advice  or  practical  assistance. 

b)  of  conducting  experiments,  at  head¬ 
quarters  or  elsewhere,  to  test  and  demon¬ 
strate  the  relative  efficacy  of  new'  methods 
and  materials. 

c)  of  organizing  in  conjunction  with 
(b)  periodical  Working  Parties  and  Con¬ 
ferences  for  research  and  training  pur¬ 
poses. 

3.  To  set  up  a  permanent  international 
body  of  language  experts  to  advise  the 
new  organization  by  correspondence  and 
by  meetings  in  Paris.  These  members  will 
also  act  for  liaison  purposes  between 
Unesco  and  their  governments,  where  lan¬ 
guage  questions  are  concerned. 

4.  To  organise  the  international  ex¬ 
change  of  personnel  required  both  for 
these  experiments  and  for  any  widespread 
mass  campaigns  which  may  develop  from 
them. 

5.  To  enlist  the  financial  support  of 
interested  bodies,  if  necessary,  in  the 
establishment  of  the  new  organization, 
and  in  any  case  for  specific  experiments. 

6.  To  circularize  Member  States  at  the 
appropriate  time,  informing  them  of  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  the  new  language 
advisory  service  and  requesting  their  co¬ 
operation  in  the  organization  of  con¬ 
trolled  experiments. 

7.  To  promote  the  immediate  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  new  techniques  particularly  in 
the  areas  chosen  for  the  Unesco  pilot  pro¬ 
jects. 

Ill 

The  Second  Session  of  the  General 
Conference  of  Unesco,  meeting  in 


Mexico  City  in  November,  1947,  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  official  “Programme  of 
Unesco  in  1948”  the  following  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  Director  General : 

Chapter  3  EduccUion 
Section  16  Language. — The  Direc¬ 
tor-General  is  instructed: 

1.  To  explore  the  possibilities  of 
establishing,  through  international 
organizations  and  in  consultation  with 
appropriate  existing  bodies,  facilities 
for  co-operation  between  linguists  and 
language-teaching  experts. 

2.  To  make  widely  available  the 
materials  that  have  been  used  to  com¬ 
bat  illiteracy  and  to  teach  a  second  or 
auxiliary  language. 

3.  To  appraise  the  relative  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  these  methods  and  consider 
other  problems  of  linguistics,  includ¬ 
ing  the  possibility  of  utilizing  the 
teaching  of  languages  to  increase  the 
mutual  understanding  of  peoples. 

IV 

The  United  States  National  Com¬ 
mission  for  Unesco,  gathered  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  September  11-13,  1947,  exam¬ 
ined  the  “Program  of  Unesco  for 
1948”  as  prepared  for  consideration 
at  Mexico  City  in  November,  and  in¬ 
cluded  in  its  report  on  the  Program 
the  following  paragraph : 

The  National  Commission  notes  with 
gratification  that  the  program  for  1948 
recognizes  that  one  of  the  paramount 
problems  of  education,  science  and  culture 
on  the  international  level  is  that  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  it  recommends  that  there  be 
called  during  the  coming  year,  under  the 
auspices  of  UNESCO,  an  international 
conference  of  experts  in  the  teaching  of 
modern  languages  for  the  discussion  of 
recent  advances  in  methods  of  learning 
such  languages. 

V 

At  the  request  of  the  U.S.  National 
Commission  for  Unesco,  a  Panel  on 
Language  was  appointed,  to  discuss 
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the  problems  of  language  in  the  Unesco 
program  and  to  report  to  the  TJ.S.  Na¬ 
tional  CJommission.  This  Panel  on 
Language  met  on  July  9-10,  1948,  and 
submitted  the  following  report: 

1.  This  Panel  applauds  the  purposes 
which  inspired  the  instructions  of  the 
Second  Session  of  the  General  Confer¬ 
ence  of  UNESCO  to  the  Director  Gen¬ 
eral,  as  stated  in  Program  Resolutions 
3.16.1.,  2.,  3.,  and  expresses  its  dis¬ 
appointment  that  the  Director  General 
has  not  found  it  possible  to  carr3’  them 
out.  The  Panel  recommends  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  more  definite  program,  with 
concrete  items  which  may  be  immedi¬ 
ately  Implemented. 

2.  Importance  of  Language 

2.1.  This  Panel  urgently  recommends  that 
the  U.S.  National  Commission,  and 
UNESCO,  give  greater  recognition  to 
the  fact  that  inabilit.v  to  communi:?ate 
readily  through  the  medium  of  language 
is  a  major  barrier  to  international  un¬ 
derstanding  and  peace. 

2.2.  The  language  problem  is  a  part  of 
ever.v  other  problem  of  UNESCO, — in 
the  entire  field  of  human  and  social  re¬ 
lations,  including  the  tensions  project, 
mass  communications,  fundamental  edu¬ 
cation,  and  general  cultural  and  scien¬ 
tific  interchange — and  it  is  an  indispen¬ 
sable  factor  in  its  solution. 

2.3.  UNESCO  should  therefore  attach  pri¬ 
mary  importance  in  all  educational  pro¬ 
grams  to  adequate  an<^  effectual  instruc¬ 
tion  in  language. 

3.  Advice  of  Language  Experts 

3.1.  This  Panel  greatly  regrets  to  note 
that  the  general  international  confer¬ 
ence  of  language  experts,  proposed  b.v 
the  United  States  National  Commission 
on  September  11-13,  1947,  has  not  been 
held ;  and  strongly  recommends  that 
such  a  meeting  be  held  in  1949. 

3.2.  This  Panel  recommends  that  the 
Secretariat  of  UNESCO  appoint  linguis¬ 
tic  experts  as  members  of  its  permanent 
staff;  that  it  engage  professional  lin¬ 
guistic  consultants;  and  that  it  create 
permanent  or  temporary  committees  of 
experts  for  the  consideration  of  lan¬ 
guage  problems  in  all  fields  of  UNESCO’s 
activity. 

3.2.1.  It  is  essential  that  these  special¬ 
ists  be  selected  upon  the  advice  of  the 
appropriate  national  organizations  of 
scholars,  through  the  National  Commis¬ 
sions  of  the  member  states. 

4.  Illiteracy 

4.1.  In  all  nations,  illiteracy*  in  the 
mother-tongue  should  be  eradicated 
through  all  available  modern  means  as 
indicated  in  the  minutes  of  the  Meeting 
of  Experts  on  Language  Problems  in 


Fundamental  Education,  Paris,  June  30- 
July  3,  1947. 

4.1.1.  Although  the  problem  of  national 
illiteracy  properly  falls  within  the  scope 
of  fundamental  education,  technical 
linguistic  procedures  and  improved 
methods  are  essential  to  its  solution. 

5.  Action  Program 

5.1.  This  Panel  recommends  that  the  L^.S. 
National  Commission  in  this  country, 
and  the  other  National  Commissions 
each  in  its  own  country,  initiate  and 
actively  support  expansion  of  the  study 
of  foreign  languages  by  the  most  modern 
and  scientific  methods,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  mutual  understanding  of  dif¬ 
fering  ways  of  thinking  and  acting  in 
the  international  community. 

5.1.1.  In  the  major  speech  communities, 
the  study  of  the  lesser  known  languages 
and  cultures  should  be  especially  fos¬ 
tered  as  a  contribution  to  world  under¬ 
standing  and  peace. 

5.1.2.  Conversel}’,  where  languages  of  less 
wide  currency  prevail,  the  major  lan¬ 
guages  should  be  studied  as  supra¬ 
national  aids  to  world  communication. 

5.2.  Since  UNESCO  functions  largely 
through  its  national  cooperating  bodies 
and  through  voluntarj*  non-governmen¬ 
tal  organizations,  this  Panel  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  U.S.  National  Commis¬ 
sion  adopt  the  following  specific  pro¬ 
gram  for  immediate  implementation  on 
our  own  national  level : 

5.2.1.  That  the  U.S.  National  Commission 
request  qualified  scholarly  groups  or  in¬ 
dividuals  to  assemble  analyses,  teach¬ 
ing  materials  and  reports  on  descrip¬ 
tive  procedures  and  testing  techniques 
for  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages, 
and  make  them  available  to  UNESCO 
and  the  National  Commissions  of  mem¬ 
ber  states  through  the  agency  of  the 
U.S.  National  Commission. 

5.2. 1.1.  For  example,  the  Panel  is  confi¬ 
dent  that  it  can  obtain  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  of  Learned  Societies  for 
distribution  to  the  other  National  Com¬ 
missions,  sets  of  manuals  of  20  foreign 
languages  recently  prepared  by  its  In¬ 
tensive  Language  Program. 

5.2.2.  That  the  U.S.  National  Commission 
recommend  and  encourage  in  the  United 
States  the  wider  teaching  and  study  of 
the  languages  not  ordinarily  taught. 

5.2.3.  That  the  U.S.  National  Commission 
recommend  to  school  systems  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  the  increased  and  improved 
teaching  of  foreign  languages  in  the 
grade  schools  of  the  United  States;  and 
that  provision  be  made  for  pupils  who 
have  successfully  begun  the  study  of  a 
foreign  language  in  grade  school  to  con¬ 
tinue  it  in  secondary  school  without  in¬ 
terruption. 
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5.2.4.  That  the  U.S.  National  Commission 
recommend  to  all  teachers  of  foreign 
languages  that  they  include  in  their 
class  programs  an  increased  amount  of 
material  conducive  to  international  un¬ 
derstanding,  using  such  cultural  and  in¬ 
formational  content  as  a  basis  for  lan¬ 
guage  practice. 

5.2.5.  That  the  U.S.  National  Commission 
request  the  Conference  Board  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Research  Councils  to  provide  ade¬ 
quate  liaison  among  the  voluntary  non¬ 
governmental  organizations  in  these 
fields,  by  a  joint  committee  or  other 
appropriate  means,  in  order  to  coordin¬ 


ate  research  and  the  dissemination  of 
information  on  linguistic  and  language 
teaching  problems. 

5.2.6.  That  the  U.S.  National  Commission 
call  to  the  attention  of  its  member  org¬ 
anizations  and  all  other  interested 
bodies  the  importance  of  fostering  in¬ 
terest  in  the  study  of  foreign  languages 
and  cultures  as  a  contribution  to  in¬ 
ternational  understanding  and  peace, 
following  the  recommendation  of  the 
Report  of  the  Cultural  Interchange  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Pacific  Regional  Conference 
on  UNESCO,  held  May  13-15,  1948. 


THE  CHILDREN’S  CORNER 

Reviewed  By 
Geest 


Bicardo’s  White  Horse.  By  Alice  Geer 
Kelsey.  Longman's,  Green  &  Co.  1948. 
175  pages.  $2.25. 

A  boy  that  wants  a  horse  is  not  un¬ 
usual;  but  Ricardo  and  his  wanted  horse, 
Blanquita,  are  and  they  form  the  frame 
for  a  special  story.  Set  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  told  with  the  author’s  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  country  based  on  her  work  and 
study  there,  it  will  take  its  deserved  place 
alongside  her  two  already  known  and 
loved  books.  Racing  The  Red  Sail  and 
Once  the  Hodja.  Ages  10  to  14. 

Jenny’s  First  Party.  By  Esther  Averill. 
Harper.  New  York.  1948.  32  pages.  $1.50. 

.\gain  Miss  .4verill,  with  wit  and  charm, 
has  produced  the  third  story  about  Jenny, 
a  shy  little  black  cat  and  her  gay  young 
friends,  Florio  and  Pickles.  Even  though 
Jenny  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  real  cats 
in  fiction  she  also  embodies  those  human 
qualities  that  endear  animals  to  children. 
Jenny’s  triumph  when  she  becomes  the  life 
of  the  party  by  teaching  the  guests,  all 
cats,  to  dance  the  sailor’s  hornpipe  pro¬ 
vides  the  amusing  and  satisfactory  end¬ 
ing.  Ages  5  to  10. 


Whitepaw  Goes  North.  By  David  Grew, 
David  McKay  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1948,  245 
pp.,  $2.50. 

Dwight,  an  orphan  boy,  and  his  search 
for  his  lost  dog  across  the  snows  of  Can¬ 
ada  ;  Professor  Barrington’s  expeditions  to 
the  Arctic;  a  glimpse  of  the  Northwest 
Mounted  Police ;  the  struggle  to  establish 
on  airway  and  other  plots  combine  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  Arctic  Adventure.  Ably  written 
with  a  feel  for  desperate  excitement,  the 
story  moves  quickly  along  to  a  happy  end¬ 
ing.  Ages  10  to  12. 

Bose  Fairy  Book.  By  Andrew  Lang. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York,  1948, 
212  pp.,  $2.50. 

For  lovers,  old  and  young,  of  tales  of 
fairies,  enchantments  and  imaginative  ad¬ 
ventures,  Andrew  Lang  has  collected  and 
edited  his  fourth  delightful  book.  To¬ 
gether  with  his  talent  for  retelling  of  old 
stories  and  Vera  Bock’s  charmingly 
whimsical  illustrations  thej'  have  produced 
a  completely  captivating  success.  Ages 
8  to  14. 


Meanings,  Habits  and  Rules‘ 

By  W.  FREEMAN  TWADDELL 
Vice  Chairman,  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies, 
Professor  of  Germanic  Languages,  Brown  University, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 


WE  are  analysts  and  teachers  of 
that  odd  human  practice 
known  as  language.  Whether 
we  are  working  with  grammar  or  lit¬ 
erature,  we  are  working  with  and 
through  language.  It  is  our  business 
whenever  one  human  being  affects  an¬ 
other  by  disturbing  the  molecules  of 
the  air  or  defacing  some  surface  with 
marks.  ^ 

Our  Ringside  Seat 

This  business  of  ours  puts  us  at  the 
ringside  of  an  intricate  and  fascinat¬ 
ing  social  activity.  Language  is  one 
of  the  points  of  intersection  in  that 
network  of  habit  and  choice  which  is 
the  pattern  of  our  human  doings.  No¬ 
where,  probably,  do  we  human  beings 
act  with  quite  so  intimate  a  fusing  of 
habits  and  choices  as  when  w'e  talk  and 
listen,  write  and  read. 

In  a  sense,  we  can  say  what  we 
choose :  we  can  talk  about  the  weather, 
or  Aunt  Susie’s  operation,  or  the 
scandalous  behavior  of  Mrs.  Apple- 
thwacker,  or  little  Oswald’s  last  test, 
or — so  it  seems  to  us — we  can  talk 
about  anything  else.  Within  the  limits 
of  propriety  and  discretion  and  the 
patience  of  our  listeners  we  have  com¬ 
plete  freedom  of  choice  to  talk  about 
anything  we  please,  and  to  say  what 
we  please  about  it.  But  if  we’re  talk¬ 
ing  American  English,  we  are  ab¬ 
solutely  certain  to  do  that  talking  in 


certain  sentence  types,  making  certain 
kinds  of  noises  and  no  others,  using 
.  certain  combinations  of  those  noises 
and  no  others. 

We  may  choose  to  call  Mrs.  Apple- 
thwacker  a  hussy;  we  cannot  choose 
to  call  her  a  hway-dan.  If  we  were 
talking  Mandarin  Chinese,  we  could 
choose  to  call  her  a  hw&y-dan,  but  we 
should  neither  be  tempted  nor  be  able 
to  call  her  a  hussy.  Nor  can  we 
choose  to  tell  the  world  that  “Mrs. 
Applethwacker  a  hussy  is.”  Nor  can 
we  choose  to  call  !^^^s.  A.  a  “hoozie” 
or  a  “hassy.”  In  sum,  we  can  say 
what  we  please,  but  we  have  to  talk  in 
a  particular  way.  There  is  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  choice  in  language  which  we 
call  meaning;  that  is  an  expression  of 
the  individual  personality.  But  there 
is  also  an  element  of  compulsion  in 
language:  that  is  the  habitual  aspect, 
which  is  predictable,  which  is  below 
and  above  the  control  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  :  it  is  a  rule  of  the  language. 

A  Matter  of  Habit 

In  the  practical  affairs  of  social 
life,  this  habitual  aspect  of  language 
is  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  the 
air  we  breathe.  The  native  speakers 
of  a  language  talk  and  write  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  rules  of  their  language 
simply  because  that’s  the  way  they 
talk  and  write.  They  don’t  choose  or 
invent  a  structure  of  pronunciation  be- 


1  A  talk  given  before  the  New  England  Modern  Language  Association  on  May  8, 
1948,  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
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cause  they  want  to  sound  musical; 
they  don’t  choose  or  invent  a  gramma¬ 
tical  system  because  they  want  to  talk 
logically;  they  don’t  choose  or  invent 
a  repertory  of  words. 

By  the  time  we  have  learned  to  talk 
English,  we  don’t  have  to  think  about 
using  different  pronunciations  of  t  in 
“tin”  and  “still”;  we  do  it  right, 
every  time,  without  thinking  about  it. 
We  don’t  have  to  remember  to  set  sub¬ 
ject  before  verb  in  the  statement  sen¬ 
tence;  that’s  the  only  sequence  in 
statement  sentences.  We  don’t  have 
to  recall  that  the  English  word  for 
“house”  is  “house”  rather  than  mat- 
sen  or  rasa  or  jya  or  dom. 

We  don’t  for  example,  apply  the 
rules  describing  adverbs  between  sub¬ 
ject  and  verb:  Certain  general  adverbs 
of  time  occur  between  subject  and 
verb — “I  usually  take  a  bath  on  Sat¬ 
urday,”  “We  never  sen’e  horseradish 
on  ice  cream,”  “He  always  blames 
somebody  else” ;  but  adverbs  of  place 
do  not  occur  between  subject  and  verb, 
and  we  don’t  say  “I  there  had  a  good 
time,”  “We  here  will  build  a  camp¬ 
fire,”  “He  everywhere  gets  into 
tiouble.”  This  is  a  rather  complicated 
rule  of  English  grammar;  speakers  of 
English  are  largely  unaw’arc  of  it,  but 
the  English  they  speak  is  consistent  in 
conforming  to  it. 

When  we  talk  or  write  a  language 
which  we  command,  and  when  we  hear 
it  or  read  it,  we  pay  no  attention  to 
these  habitual  practices.  They  are 
habits;  they  are  taken  for  granted ;  we 
have  learned  Ijoth  to  conform  to  them 
and  to  ignore  them. 

In  our  practical  use  of  language,  all 
our  attention  is  focussed  on  the  factor 
of  choice.  We  decide  w’hether  to  say 
“yes”  or  “no” ;  we  don’t  worry  about 
a  monophthong  in  one  answer  and  a 


diphthong  in  the  other.  We  decide  to 
assert  that  Senator  Jumbo  is  a  wind¬ 
bag;  we  don’t  have  to  plan  to  use  the 
third  person  singular  verb  “is”  rather 
than  “are.”  When  we  hear  that  our 
alma  mater  has  defeated  Slippery 
Rock  Teachers’  College  in  basketball, 
we  don’t  reflect  that  subjects  precede 
verbs  and  deduce  from  that  analysis 
which  team  was  victorious. 

All  these  habitual  aspects  of  Eng¬ 
lish  are  below  the  level  of  attention. 
Whenever  for  some  reason  our  atten¬ 
tion  is  required  by  such  matters — an 
unfamiliar  pronunciation,  an  unaccus¬ 
tomed  combination  of  grammatical  ele¬ 
ments — we  are  distracted  and  usually 
annoyed  or  contemptuous.  Our  con¬ 
cern  normally  is  meaning,  and  mean¬ 
ing  is  a  function  of  choice.  What  we 
pay  attention  to  in  listening  and  read¬ 
ing  is  the  meaning,  the  speaker’s  or 
writer’s  choice  of  things  to  say. 

A  Different  Procedure 

How  disturbingly  different  our  pro¬ 
cedure  has  to  be  in  learning  a  new 
language!  Here,  everything  attracts 
our  attention,  aspects  of  habit  as  well 
as  aspects  of  meaningful  choice.  Pre¬ 
cisely  because  we  don’t  know  the  lan¬ 
guage,  we  are  unable  to  take  its  habit¬ 
ual  aspects  for  granted.  We  have  to 
learn  to  ignore  that  which  is  habit  in 
the  new  language,  just  as  its  native 
speakers  have  had  to  learn  to  ignore 
it;  and  some  day  we  will  be  able  to 
ignore  it.  But  our  skill  in  using  our 
own  language  blinds  us  to  the  large 
element  of  habit  in  it;  the  only  things 
we  notice  in  our  own  language  are  the 
meanings,  the  acts  of  choice. 

So,  whatever  we  notice  is  a  meaning 
for  us.  And  in  the  new  language  we 
notice  everything,  the  habitual  aspects 
as  well  as  the  aspects  of  choice.  We 
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notice  unfamiliar  sounds,  and  un¬ 
familiar  sequences  of  sounds;  so  we 
conclude  that  the  rate  of  speech  is  ex¬ 
tremely  rapid.  After  we  have  learned 
to  identify  some  individual  words,  we 
notice  that  the  order  of  words  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  habitual  order  in  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  so  we  are  aware  of  it,  and  there¬ 
fore  react  as  though  the  word  order  of 
the  new  language  were  an  expression 
cf  meaning,  an  act  of  choice  of  some 
kind.  We  find  in  the  new  language 
nouns  with  cases,  where  our  habits  are 
prepositions ;  we  find  tenses  and  moods 
of  verbs,  where  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  using  auxiliaries. 

New  Word  Habits 

We  find  new  word  habits:  the 
speakers  of  the  language  do  not  have 
separate  word  habits  to  correspond  to 
a  distinction  between  “swim”  and 
“float” ;  but  they  have  two  different 
habits  to  correspond  to  our  “know.” 
!Most  perplexing  of  all,  w’e  find  that 
the  users  of  another  language  are  ad¬ 
dicted  to  idioms  of  a  strange  and 
alarming  sort,  whereas  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  just  letting  ourselves  go  and 
coming  through  with  whatever  we 
w'ant  to  put  across. 

All  these  features  are  habits  for  the 
native  users  of  the  language,  and  they 
are  as  unaware  of  their  habits  as  w’e 
are  of  the  phonetic  and  grammatical 
peculiarities  of  English  which  we 
practice  with  unconscious  skill.  But 
in  a  foreign  language  we  notice  them ; 
and  when  we"  notice  something  in  lan¬ 
guage  we  are  conditioned  to  assume  a 
meaning,  an  act  of  choice. 

This  is  incorrect,  of  course.  And 
we  teachers  of  language  have  learned 
lietter.  We  know  that  a-  speaker  of 
French  doesn’t  use  a  certain  verb  be¬ 
cause  he  has  decided  to  select  a  third 


person  plural  imperfect;  he  uses  the 
verb  ending  because  that’s  what  you 
use  when  you’re  saying  that  particu¬ 
lar  thing  in  French.  But  our  students 
assume  that  the  Frenchman  uses  it  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  student  would 
use  it  in  a  translation  exercise:  be¬ 
cause  there’s  a  rule  that  requires  it. 
The  student  has  to  make  an  act  of 
choice  to  decide  what  ending  to  use; 
so  he  assumes  that  the  Frenchman  has 
to  go  through  the  same  soul-searching 
experience. 

The  learner,  that  is,  is  hypersensi¬ 
tive  to  the  habitual  aspects  of  a  new 
language;  he  sees  meanings  and 
choices  where  for  the  native  speaker 
there  is  no  meaning  or  choice.  For 
the  naive  learner,  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  represents  a  much  greater  den¬ 
sity  of  meanings  than  his  owm,  for  he 
notices  both  real  choices  and  also  the 
habitual  features  which  do  not  involve 
choice.  So  far  as  the  naive  learner  is 
concerned,  the  speakers  of  all  other 
languages  perform  prodigies  of  split- 
second  choosings  from  among  intricate 
arrays  of  grammatical  forms,  add 
them  to  items  in  the  dictionary,  and 
then  put  the  products  together  accord¬ 
ing  to  various  j)atterns  of  word  order. 
The  innocent  freshman  naturally  re¬ 
gards  this  as  a  hard  fate — and  one 
that  calls  for  an  explanation. 

Rales  of  Language 

Alas,  we  have  given  him  the  ex¬ 
planation.  We  have  told  the  fresh¬ 
man  why  the  unhappy  speaker  of 
French  or  Spanish  or  German  or  Tibe¬ 
tan  has  to  go  to  all  this  cruel  and  un¬ 
usual  trouble  in  order  to  talk :  It  is 
because  of  the  rules  of  his  language. 
IVe  know  what  these  rules  are.  We 
know  that  a  “rule”  of  a  language  is 
the  analytical  statement  of  one  of  the 
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habitual  aspects  of  that  language.  We 
know  that  the  habit  is  the  reality  and 
the  rule  is  a  mere  summary  of  the 
habit.  We  know  that  the  rule 
describes  how  people  talk  and  not  why 
they  talk  that  way.  But  our  students 
are  not  as  sophisticated  as  we. 

So  far  as  they  are  concerned,  they 
notice  something.  And  when  they  no¬ 
tice  something,  they  assume  that  the 
speaker  or  writer  meant  them  to  no¬ 
tice  it.  So  they  have  to  endow  the 
grammatical  habits  of  speakers  of  an¬ 
other  language  with  some  meaning.  I 
dare  say  many  students  pity  or  de¬ 
spise  the  ancient  Romans  as  people 
who  had  to  be  constantly  on  guard  for 
01  against  the  ablative  absolute  and 
the  subjunctive;  the  French  are  people 
whose  recollections  of  history  are  for¬ 
ever  filtered  through  past  definite  and 
past  indefinite;  and  the  conversation 
of  Germans  is  hampered  by  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  deciding  whether  a  clause  is 
independent  or  subordinate,  so  as  to 
know  where  to  put  the  verb. 

A  Logical  Consequence 

It  is  quite  natural  for  our  students 
tc  have  these  absurd  ideas.  Not  be¬ 
cause  the  students  are  stupid;  I  have 
tried  to  show  that  these  absurd  ideas 
are  a  logical  consequence  of  a  skill  in 
speaking  any  language  and  ignorance 
of  the  processes  of  language.  It 
would  be  pleasant,  to  be  sure,  if  our 
students  had  learned  something  of  the 
body  of  knowledge  we  call  modem  lin¬ 
guistics.  But  they  are  by  and  large 
as  ignorant  of  modern  linguistics  as 
the  sixteenth  century  peasant  was  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  Copernican  theory.  We 
have  to  take  our  student  as  we  find 
him ;  and  we  find  him  predisposed  to 
think  about  language  in  terms  of  rules 
rather  than  habits. 
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This  makes  our  job  harder;  there  is 
no  doubt  of  that.  A  good  many  stu¬ 
dents  simply  find  that  the  rules  don’t 
interest  them,  and  the  only  meaning 
they  can  see  in  a  foreign  language  is 
the  rather  unprofitable  meaning  of  the 
disjunctive  pronoun  and  the  subjunc¬ 
tive  verb.  Without  that  meaning  they 
think  they  can  live;  and  they  do. 

The  Teacher’s  Problem 

We  know  that  they  are  mistaken  in 
regarding  these  grammatical  habits  as 
meanings ;  but  we  can’t  convince  them. 
We  know  that  the  rules  are  only 
temporary  substitutes  for  habits,  and 
the  sooner  a  rule  is  forgotten  Wause 
it  is  absorbed  and  dissolved  in  a  habit, 
the  l)etter.  We  want  the  student  to 
get  to  the  point  where  he  can  forget 
the  rule  and  take  the  habit  for  granted, 
and  give  all  his  attention  to  the  real 
meanings,  to  the  real  choices.  But 
this  takes  time  and  practice,  more 
time  and  practice  probably  than  an 
Olympian  curriculum  committee  has 
allotted  us. 

The  sad  result  is  that  many  of  our 
students  spend  most  of  their  language 
study  time  in  this  chrysalis  stage, 
when  they  can’t  distinguish  between 
meanings  and  habits,  when  they  are 
still  noticing  unfamiliar  habits  and 
accounting  for  them  as  ^‘rules,”  when 
they  have  not  yet  learned  to  ignore 
the  habitual  aspects  and  focus  on  the 
real  meanings.  It  is  those  real  mean¬ 
ings  that  we  aim  at ;  and,  with  the  aid 
of  Heaven  and  a  long  spoon,  some  of 
our  students  do  get  to  the  desired  stage. 
But  many  of  them  don’t;  for  them 
the  study  of  a  language  is  largely  a 
study  of  rules — and  that  means  that 
these  students  are  not  able  to  pay 
attention  to  the  real  things  that  are 
said  and  \vritten  in  the  language. 
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This  is  too  bad,  no  doubt  about  it. 
We  certainly  prefer  a  student  who  can 
read  a  book  to  one  who  can  only  con¬ 
jugate  verbs.  But  we  know  that  until 
be  can  take  verb  forms  for  granted  he 
can’t  read  the  book  and  concentrate 
on  the  real  meanings  in  it.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  reason  we  spend  so  much 
time  on  the  habitual  aspects  of  a  lan¬ 
guage:  as  a  preliminary  conditioning, 
to  create  the  habit,  so  as  to  liberate 
the  attention  for  the  meaningful  as¬ 
pects  of  speech  and  writing. 

Must  we  then  resign  ourselves  to 
working  with  many  students  who  will 
never  emerge  from  this  preliminary 
phase  ?  Of  course  we  must,  just  as  all 
teachers  must.  The  teacher  of  mathe¬ 
matics  knows  that  most  of  his  students 
will  never  read  a  mathematical  treatise 
after  the  final  examination.  The 
teacher  of  chemistry  knows  that  most 
of  his  charges  will  never  perform  any 
experiment  more  intricate  than  mix¬ 
ing  a  cocktail.  The  teacher  of  the  so¬ 
cial  studies  knows  that  most  of  his  stu¬ 
dents  will  get  their  data  from  the 
radio,  the  newspai)er,  and  gossip. 

Not  Wasted 

But  the  fact  that  these  students  do 
not  reach  the  most  productive,  the 
most  rewarding  phase  of  their  various 
studies  does  not  mean  that  those 
studies  are  wasted.  All  those  studies 
leave  their  residues  in  the  little  gray 
cells,  and  the  world  has  more  order¬ 
liness,  more  of  the  world  is  in  the  do¬ 
main  of  the  comprehensible,  more  of 
the  actions  of  people  are  explicit  and 
describable.  Less  of  the  world  is  irra¬ 
tionally  magical,  less  of  society  is  over¬ 
looked  or  attribute  to  individual 
caprice.  The  pupil  product  of  even 
the  preliminary  phases  is  aware 
rather  than  stolid,  rather  more  calcu¬ 
lating  and  rather  less  excitable. 


Just  so,  the  preliminary  phase  of 
language  study,  the  “mere  rules” 
phase,  has  a  value  in  itself.  That 
value  may  not  be  as  great  as  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  communion  with  Racine, 
or  Cervantes,  or  Goethe,  or  Lucretius, 
but  it  is  still  a  value. 

It  is,  among  other  things,  the  value 
of  seeing  the  difference  between  a 
single  language  and  universal  reality. 
The  price  we  pay  for  our  prodigious 
skill  in  speaking  our  native  language 
is  that  we  do  many  things  unconscious¬ 
ly.  Those  aspects  of  our  language 
which  are  habitual  are  beneath  our 
attention ;  they  are  wholly  a  matter  of 
course,  and  it  is  always  dangerous  for 
anything  human  to  be  wholly  a  matter 
of  course.  English  grammar  is  our 
way  of  talking,  and  our  naive  students 
cannot  help  believing  that  it  is  the 
natural  way  of  talking.  An  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  some  other  way  of  talking 
is  salutary — solely  because  it  is  an¬ 
other  way  of  talking. 

Our  students  of  course  take  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  “one”  and  “more  than 
one”  quite  seriously;  all  their  gram¬ 
matical  habits  are  enforcing  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  singular  and  plural, 
hundreds  of  times  every  day — and 
they  don’t  know  it.  But  only  a  min¬ 
ority  of  the  human  beings  now  talking 
are  so  channeled  by  their  grammars; 
for  many  people,  many  millions  of 
people,  the  distinction  between  “older” 
and  “younger”  is  dinned  into  them 
oftener  than  a  distinction  between 
“one”  and  “more  than  one.”  Our  stu¬ 
dents  partition  the  flow  of  time  in  a 
certain  way,  because  our  grammar 
does — and  they  don’t  know  it.  A  dif¬ 
ferent  partition  of  time  by  a  different 
grammar  is  salutary. 

These  particular  details  are  rela¬ 
tively  unimportant,  probably,  but  it  is 
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not  unimportant  that  all  of  our  habits 
of  talking  are  only  one  of  many  possi¬ 
ble  sets  of  habits. 

The  rules  of  grammar,  as  the  stu¬ 
dent  suspects,  do  have  a  meaning. 
But  they  are  not  mere  un-American 
perversities.  They  are  indexes  of  non- 
American  habits.  And  if  there  is  any 
one  thing  which  Americans  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  the  twentieth  century  will 
need  to  recognize,  it  is  precisely  that 
there  are  non- American  habits  which 
are  not  anti-American  choices.  If  we 
must  use  the  jargon  of  the  school  cata¬ 
logue,  grammatical  rules  are  a  seg¬ 
ment  of  social  anthropologv’.  Gram¬ 
matical  rules  are  our  summary  of  a 
community  behavior  of  societies ;  they 
are  not  the  expression  of  the  wisdom 
of  academies,  nor  are  they  built  into 
the  structure  of  the  universe,  nor  even 
into  human  nature,  if  there  is  such  a 
thing. 

A  First  Introduction 

Grammatical  rules  are  likely  to  be 
the  student’s  first  introduction  to  cul¬ 
tural  relativity.  They  should  l)e 
taught  as  such.  To  be  sure,  the  other 
West  European  languages  are  not 
ideal  for  this  purpose;  Cantonese 
Chinese  or  Eskimo  would  be  better. 
But  we  are  not  only  social  anthropolo¬ 
gists,  we  are  also  humanists  and  his¬ 
torians  (and  participants  in  West 
European  culture).  So  we  must  com¬ 
promise  between  the  values  of  cultural 
relativity  and  the — for  us — absolute 
values  of  Ilebraeo-Graeco-Roman- 
^fediterranean-Xorthwest  European- 
British-Amcrican  cultural  traditions. 

Those  cultural  traditions,  in  the 
widest  sense,  are  our  major  goals.  The 
students  for  whom  we  can  make  those 
trailitions  accessible  are  the  students 
with  whom  we  have  succeeded,  just  as 


the  teacher  of  physics  has  succeeded 
with  a  student  who  subscribes  to  and 
reads  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Physical  Society.  But  we  also  have 
succeeded  with  the  student  who  be¬ 
comes  in  some  degree  more  aware  of 
how  language  works.  In  however 
modest  degn'e,  if  one  of  our  students 
begins  to  l)e  aware  of  the  habitual  a.s- 
pects  of  language,  and  draws  some  of 
the  obvious  conclusions,  we  have  been 
socially  useful. 

For  we  are,  I  repeat,  at  the  ring¬ 
side  of  an  intricate  and  fascinating 
social  activity.  Language  is  one  of  the 
points  of  intersection  in  that  network 
of  habit  and  choice  which  is  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  our  human  doings.  Xowherc, 
probably,  do  we  human  beings  act  with 
quite  so  intimate  a  fusing  of  habits 
and  choices  as  when  we  talk  and  lis¬ 
ten,  write  and  read. 

He  is  a  b(*tter  human  being  who 
knows  the  difference  l)etween  habit 
and  choice.  We  teachers  of  language 
can  ])robably  be  a  bit  more  explicit  in 
jKvinting  out  to  our  students  what  is 
so  obvioiis  to  us  along  these  lines.  The 
study  of  the  human  activity  of  lan¬ 
guage  can  be  made  a  constant  reminder 
that  we  act  as  we  do  because  we  are 
at  one  and  the  same  time  members  of 
the  human  race,  members  of  a  com¬ 
munity,  and  individuals. 

Our  Destination 

The  range  of  jwssible  noises  that 
homo  loquens  can  produce  is  ultimate¬ 
ly  conditioned  by  the  stnicture  of  the 
human  vocal  apparatus  and  hearing 
apparatus.  Within  these  physiologi¬ 
cal  limitations,  the  usage  of  a  com¬ 
munity  imposes  further  restrictions: 
each  language,  each  dialect  has  its 
phonemic  structure,  and  only  what  is 
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within  that  structure  is  possible  for 
the  speakers  and  listeners  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  or  dialect.  And,  within  the 
limits  of  structure  imposed  by  the 
community,  the  individual  speaker 
makes  his  choices.  He  who  speaks 
and  writes  lives  his  social  life  along 
the  network  of  his  community’s  habits 
and  his  own  choices  among  those 
habits.  He  sees  his  choices  as  free 
and  he  ignores  the  limitations.  The 


beginning  learner  of  a  language  sees 
that  the  choices  are  not  free,  and  that 
is  worth  seeing.  The  advanced  learner 
of  a  language  comes  to  ignore  the 
limitations  and  move  about  among 
them  comfortably,  so  that  the  real 
choices  become  the  only  choices  he  sees. 
And  that  is  a  skill  of  great  value. 

Meaning  is  our  destination ;  the  way 
to  it,  through  rules,  is  a  journey  with 
its  own  rewards. 
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For  the  sake  of  clarity,  this 
account  will  be  divided  into  three 
parts:  first,  a  brief  picture  of  the 
American  Army  University  at  Biar¬ 
ritz,  its  organization  and  success;  sec¬ 
ond,  a  description  of  the  courses  in 
modem  foreign  languages  offered 
there;  and  finally,  a  few  conclusions 
and  highly  personal  opinions  of  the 
author  on  modern  language  teaching 
in  peace-time. 

The  Army  Experiment 

As  large  a  group  of  college  teachers 
has  rarely  had  as  unusual  and  stimu¬ 
lating  an  experience  as  that  one  which 
participated  in  the  army’s  educa¬ 
tional  program  at  Biarritz-American 
University,  and  at  its  twin  sister, 
Shrivenham  American  University,  in 
1945—46,  The  author  believes  also 
that  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  never  conducted  an  experiment 
in  general  education  that  was  both  so 
successful  and  so  revealing  as  this  one. 
Four  thousand  men  in  unifomi,  l>oth 
officers  and  enlisted  men,  were  enrolled 
on  a  voluntary  basis  in  each  eight- 
weeks  session.  Two  sessions  were 
completed  at  Shrivenham,  near  Ox¬ 
ford  in  England,  bt'fore  it  closed  in 
December,  1945;  and  three  sessions 
were  completed  at  liiarritz  before  it 
closed  on  !^[arch  9,  1946.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  objective  of  these  army  universi¬ 
ties  was  to  give  qualified  men  an 


opportunity  to  readjust  themselves  to 
the  elassroom  and  prepare  themselves 
for  further  study  while  waiting  for 
transportation  home. 

The  author’s  first  contact  with  the 
program  was  a  telephone  call  from 
Washington  on  the  day  after  VE  Day, 
May,  1945.  The  middle  of  June 
found  him  installed  with  a  number  of 
other  college  teachers  and  administra¬ 
tors  in  an  office  in  the  Pentagon  Build¬ 
ing,  busily  recruiting  a  university 
faculty  by  long  distance  telephone,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Prof.  John  Dale 
Russell,  now  Director  of  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  22-hour  trip  by  plane  to 
Paris  on  July  1  was  an  unforgettable 
experience.  Then  followed  two  weeks 
of  frantic  effort  to  secure  the  release 
of  competent  university  teachers  from 
army  units  in  Europe.  In  mid-July, 
he  was  sent  down  to  Biarritz,  the  first 
civilian  on  the  spot,  to  help  create  an 
institution  of  higher  learning  out  of 
whole  cloth. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  find 
a  more  attractive  place,  or  a  more  un¬ 
likely  one,  for  the  location  of  a  uni¬ 
versity.  Biarritz,  south  of  Bordeaux 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  only  16  miles 
from  the  Spanish  border,  ranks  in 
peace-time  with  the  Riviera  as  a  play¬ 
ground  of  European  aristocracy.  It  is 
a  modern  town  with  a  pennanent 
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population  of  about  20,000.  Its  chief 
assets  are  its  location  on  a  beautiful 
sandy  beach,  and  its  delightfully  mild 
climate.  Yet  no  university  had  ever 
existed  there  nor  even  a  large  secon¬ 
dary  school.  There  were  no  buildings 
in  the  town  equipped  with  classrooms, 
blackboards,  laboratories;  no  library, 
nor  any  of  the  facilities  indispensable 
for  an  educational  institution. 

A  Month  of  Preparation 

August  20  had  been  set  as  the  date 
for  the  arrival  of  the  first  students; 
we  had  one  month  to  get  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  4,000  students.  It  was  our  task 
to  locate,  survey,  and  requisition  the 
necessary  facilities.  For  weeks,  we 
studied  maps  and  tramped  the  streets 
investigating  the  large,  palace-hotels, 
the  smaller  lodging  houses,  beautiful 
private  villas,  department  stores,  gar¬ 
ages,  storehouses,  and  even  sheds. 
Some  had  been  occupied  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  were  generally  filthy  and 
in  a  bad  state  of  disrepair.  A  few  had 
been  hit  by  a  single  American  bomb¬ 
ing  raid,  and  lacked  doors,  windows,  or 
parts  of  the  roof.  We  had  to  find 
buildings  with  rooms  suitable  for 
classes,  ranging  from  lecture  halls  for 
300  students  down  to  small  seminar 
rooms. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Liberal 
Arts  Section  was  set  up  in  a  small 
hotel  composed  of  four  connecting 
villas  with  about  fifty-five  rooms.  The 
large  chambers  were  used  for  class¬ 
rooms,  and  the  connecting  bathrooms, 
with  the  tubs  removed,  became  faculty 
offices.  Science  laboratories  were  built 
in  department  stores  or  in  the  base¬ 
ments  of  hotels.  Garages  were  turned 
into  engineering  laboratories.  The 
Municipal  Casino  became  the  main 
auditorium  building,  with  its  large 


theatre  and  its  music  hall ;  the  gaming 
room  became  the  library. 

A  total  of  230  buildings  was  used. 
In  general,  the  largest  hotels  along  the 
beach  were  assigned  for  billeting  the 
soldiei>etudents,  and  the  main  mess 
halls  were  located  there.  The  smaller 
hotels  and  large  villas  were  used  for 
instruction  purposes,  and  the  faculty 
lived  in  the  smaller  villas  farther  back 
from  the  shore.  To  many  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  fresh  from  front-line  duty  in 
Germany,  it  was  a  strange  experience 
to  sleep  in  a  luxurious  hotel  like  the 
Miramar  or  the  Palais,  with  inner- 
spring  mattresses,  sheets,  mirrors  and 
silk  curtains,  windows  wide  open  on  a 
gorgeous  warm  beach ;  and  to  be  awak¬ 
ened  in  the  morning,  not  by  reveille 
but  by  the  soft  voice  of  the  telephone 
operator.  No  wonder  they  exclaimed, 
“This  ain’t  the  army!” 

Oi^nization  of  University 

The  Information  and  Education  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  army  provided  the  com¬ 
plete  organization  of  the  university. 
The  Commandant,  Brig.-Gen.  S.  L. 
McCroskey,  had  final  authority  and 
full  responsibility  for  all  the  activities. 
Working  under  him  was  a  centralized 
administrative  and  instructional  staff. 
A  complete  military  staff  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  men  in  the  station  complement, 
together  with  French  civilian  em¬ 
ployees,  and  750  German  prisoners, 
took  care  of  all  the  necessary  services. 
The  success  and  efficiency  of  the  whole 
institution  were  due  in  large  part  to 
General  McCroskey,  who,  wisely  dis¬ 
cerning  what  was  military  and  wffiat 
was  educational,  created  and  pursued 
a  policy  which  made  him  admired  by 
students  and  professors  alike. 

The  instructing  faculty  of  275  men 
consisted  of  150  civilians  and  125 
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military  personnel.  The  latter  in¬ 
cluded  both  officers  and  enlisted  men 
and  all  had  had  experience  in  college 
teaching.  The  Academic  Head,  Col¬ 
onel  Thompson,  and  the  Academic  Ad¬ 
visor  to  the  Commandant,  Dean  Rus¬ 
sell,  were  together  responsible  for  the 
academic  program.  Under  their  skill¬ 
ful  direction,  the  faculty  soon  became 
a  smoothly  functioning  unit.  The  re¬ 
markably  high  calibre  of  this  body 
made  it  a  real  pleasure  as  well  as  a 
professional  stimulus  to  work  with  it. 

Civilian  Teachers 

The  civilians  had  been  recruited 
from  over  a  hundred  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities;  forty-three  of  them  were 
heads  of  departments  and  forty-eight 
were  full  professors  in  their  home  in¬ 
stitutions.  Eleven  of  them  were  deans 
of  colleges.  Half  of  the  faculty  held 
Ph.D  degrees.  They  were  chosen  pri¬ 
marily  for  their  skill  as  classroom 
teachers,  however,  rather  than  for 
their  reputation  for  research.  All  of 
the  men  who  like  the  author  had  been 
directly  recruited  from  the  United 
States,  had  technically  civilian  status 
but  an  assimilated  officer’s  rank, 
usually  field  grade.  We  wore  officer’s 
uniforms,  without  insignia  of  rank, 
and  enjoyed  full  officer’s  privileges. 
We  were  all  over  forty-two  years  of 
age,  therefore  exemjit  from  the  suspi¬ 
cion  of  draft  dodging.  During  the 
early  days  of  the  project  we  were  quite 
a  mystery  to  the  military  in  France; 
our  officer’s  uniform  without  insignia, 
our  military  privileges  with  the  civi- 
lan  patch,  seemed  to  have  no  logical 
<-x]>lanation.  Finally,  just  before  the 
close  of  the  program,  we  were  giycn 
another  patch  reading  “Army  Univer¬ 
sity  Faculty.” 

The  instructional  organization  of 
the  university  was  divided  into  sec¬ 


tions,  as  follows:  Agriculture,  Com¬ 
merce,  Education,  Engineering,  Fine 
Arts,  Journalism,  Science,  Liberal 
Arts.  The  major  part  of  an  American 
university  was  thus  represented,  ex¬ 
cept  for  Law,  Medicine,  Dentistry, 
and  Architecture.  Each  section  was 
then  subdivided  into  departments  or 
branches.  For  example,  the  Liberal 
Arts  Section  was  divided  into  eight 
branches :  English,  geography,  history, 
foreign  languages,  philosophy,  political 
science,  psychology',  and  sociology. 
Over  250  courses  were  offered  in  the 
total  of  thirty-eight  departments. 

It  would  have  been  entirely  impossi¬ 
ble  for  any  civilian  organization  to 
accomplish  the  miracles  which  the 
army  supply  performed  in  preparation 
for  the  opening  of  the  university. 
Laboratories  were  built  and  piped 
with  water,  gas,  and  electricity. 
Blackboards  w’ere  made  from  plywood 
and  painted,  and  put  into  place.  Audi¬ 
toriums  were  prepared ;  extra  and  rea¬ 
sonably  adequate  lighting  was  pro¬ 
vided;  thousands  of  chairs  were  se¬ 
cured,  along  with  study  tables,  desks, 
benches,  book  shelves,  typewriters,  pro¬ 
jection  equipment,  gramophones,  mic¬ 
roscopes,  biological  specimens,  pianos, 
band  instniments,  canvas  and  paint 
for  artists,  to  say  nothing  of  live 
French  models,  and  so  on,  ad  infini¬ 
tum. 

The  Students 

August  20  arrived,  and  so  did  4,000 
students!  But  we  had  met  the  dead¬ 
line,  more  or  less  satisfactorily.  The 
students  had  been  chosen  according  to 
a  system  of  quotas  distributed  among 
the  units  throughout  Europe.  The 
great  majority  of  them  )iad  finished 
high  school,  a  few  had  had  one  or  two 
years  in  college.  The  average  age  of 
the  students  in  the  first  session  was 
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average  dropped  to  twenty-two  years, 
as  many  of  the  high  point  men  had 
been  sent  home. 

Voluntary  Enrolment 

Enrolment  was  entirely  voluntary, 
and  there  were  many  more  applicants 
than  the  quotas  could  accommodate. 
Each  student  elected  three  courses, 
and  his  choice  was  entirely  free. 
There  were  no  required  courses,  no 
concentration  or  distribution  patterns. 
Classes  met  five  days  a  week;  Satur¬ 
days  and  Sundays  were  free  for  re¬ 
creation.  The  class  load  was  thus  fif¬ 
teen  hours  a  week,  similar  to  the  usual 
college  program,  and  contrasting  with 
the  intensive  courses  conducted  in  this 
country.  Regular  attendance  at  classes 
was  strictly  required;  there  was  no 
“cut”  system.  Certificates  were  given 
at  the  end  of  the  session  indicating  the 
subject  matter  of  each  course  and  the 
final  grade  received.  These  certifi¬ 
cates  have  generally  been  honored  for 
transfer  of  credit  to  institutions  in 
this  country,  each  course  being  evalu¬ 
ated  at  approximately  three  credits. 

Since  one  of  the  reasons  which  led 
many  of  us  civilian  faculty  members 
to  join  this  program  was  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  working  with  the  GI  stu¬ 
dents  and  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  their  problems,  it  was  a  source 
of  tremendous  satisfaction  to  study 
their  reactions.  Almost  without  ex¬ 
ception  the  students  at  Biarritz  were 
earnest,  purposeful,  and  intensely  in¬ 
terested  in  getting  the  most  out  of 
their  time  there.  It  is  true  that  they 
were  a  chosen  group,  and  that  they 
were  much  older  than  the  usual  under¬ 
graduate  in  this  country.  Even  more 
than  had  been  expected,  however,  they 
showed  a  maturity  of  attitude  and  a 
definiteness  of  purpose  that  were  both 
gratifying  and  stimulating. 


students ;  there  was  a  minimum  of  dis¬ 
cipline  or  “chicken,”  and  they  re¬ 
sponded  loyally  to  this  treatment. 
They  took  courses  only  when  they 
were  interested  in  the  subject.  They 
were  not  at  all  concerned  with  credits, 
although  75  percent  of  them  planned 
to  continue  their  study  in  some  higher 
institution  back  home.  They  asked 
questions  in  class,  after  class,  on  the 
beach,  on  the  sidewalks,  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  far  more  than  the  usual  undel^ 
graduate.  They  attended  lectures  with 
surprising  eagerness.  Any  man  speak¬ 
ing  at  the  university  on  a  serious  sub¬ 
ject  was  sure  of  an  audience.  With  a 
student  body  of  this  sort,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  relations  between  them 
and  the  French  civilian  population 
were  excellent.  In  this,  we  presented 
an  outstanding  exception  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  experience  in  France,  and  one 
which  received  frequent  comment  in 
the  French  newspapers. 

Student  Becreation 

Xor  was  it  a  case  of  all  work  and 
no  play  for  the  students  at  Biarritz. 
During  August,  September,  and  part 
of  October,  the  students  spent  a  good 
part  of  their  time  swimming  in  the 
gorgeous  warm  surf  or  sun  bathing  on 
the  beautiful  beach,  fraternizing  on 
occasion  with  the  French  demoiselles, 
or  when  necessary,  ignoring  them  in 
.order  to  complete  an  assignment  in 
math  or  business  law. 

When  it  grew  too  cold  to  swim,  the 
various  sections  or  Special  Services 
organized  excursions  by  truck  into  the 
country.  With  a  minimum  of  the 
academic,  students  were  able  to  study 
geography  and  geology  on  the  spot 
among  the  beautiful  Pyrenees,  or  the 
history  of  France  in  the  museums  of 
Pau,  Bordeaux,  and  Toulouse ;  or  psy¬ 
chology,  sociology,  and  philosophy  at 
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the  shrine  of  Lourdes;  or  archeology 
and  anthropology  in  the  prehistoric 
caves  of  Les  Eyzies.  Organized  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  ranged  from 
dances,  concerts,  and  dramatics,  to  ex¬ 
positions  of  the  fine  arts  showing  out¬ 
standing  student  talent  in  painting, 
sculpture,  and  photc^aphy. 

Those  who  feared  five  years  ago  that 
the  war  and  its  insistence  on  technical 
study  had  permanently  crippled  the 
liberal  arts  program  in  our  colleges 
would  have  found  great  encourage¬ 
ment  in  the  elections  of  the  students 
at  BAU.  They  had  a  completely  free 
choice  of  courses,  and  the  liberal  arts 
courses  were  neither  required  nor  dis¬ 
couraged.  The  enrolment  figures  are 
very  revealing.  The  Liberal  Arts  Sec¬ 
tion  was  the  largest  of  the  eight  sec¬ 
tions  in  all  terms.  In  the  first  term, 
out  of  a  total  of  12,001  course  enrol¬ 
ments,  liberal  arts  had  3,503,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  3,177  in  commerce,  and 
1,854  in  the  science  division. 

In  the  second  term,  out  of  a  total 
of  12,341  course  enrolments,  the  lib¬ 
eral  arts — with  speech  and  theatre  arts 
now  transferred  to  the  fine  arts  section 
— numbered  3,730,  as  compared  with 
commerce,  2,719  and  science,  1,868, 
If  we  add  the  enrolments  in  liberal  arts 
and  fine  arts  together,  we  note  the  im¬ 
pressive  fact  that  almost  half  of  the 
course  enrolments  in  the  university 
were  in  these  two  sections.  Many  stu¬ 
dents  specializing  in  commerce  or 
journalism  elected  one  of  the  arts 
courses  as  a  tool  course  for  his  second 
subject,  as  for  example,  English,  a 
foreign  language,  or  history;  and  for 
his  third  course  elected  a  hobby  course, 
such  as  photography,  water  color,  or 
orchestra. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
heaviest  enrolment  would  be  in  the 
introductory  courses,  since  most  of  the 


students  were  at  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  levels.  The  trend  toward 
the  liberal  arts  was  heavier  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  term,  in  keeping  with  the  lower 
age  level  of  the  students.  We  have 
since  seen  the  realization  of  our  tenta¬ 
tive  conclusion  that  these  GI  students 
returning  to  American  colleges  would 
voluntarily  seek  instruction  in  letters 
and  the  arts,  realizing  that  they  are  a 
fundamental  basis  both  for  general 
culture  and  for  the  professions. 

The  Language  Coones 

Against  this  background  of  general 
information  about  the  university  and 
its  liberal  arts  program,  let  us  now 
look  at  the  situation  in  the  modern 
foreign  languages.  Under  a  system  of 
absolutely  free  choice,  and  competing 
on  an  equal  footing  with  journalism, 
business  law,  and  photography,  the 
courses  in  the  modem  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  were  far  more  popular  than 
had  been  expected.  The  enrolment  in 
the  first  term  was  just  under  a  thou¬ 
sand;  in  the  second  term  it  increased 
to  approximately  1,300,  and  at  least 
a  hundred  were  turned  away.  Thus 
1,300  out  of  4,000,  or  nearly  one  stu¬ 
dent  in  every  three  at  the  university, 
were  studying  some  foreign  language. 

Although  the  heavy  registration  in 
French  might  be  explained  in  part  by 
the  location  of  the  university,  and  the 
local  or  immediate  interests  of  the  stu¬ 
dents;  and  the  popularity  of  German 
by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  soldiers 
expected  to  return  to  the  Army  of 
Occupation  in  Germany  for  several 
months,  the  enthusiastic  interest 
shown  in  foreign  languages  by  such  a 
large  proportion  of  the  GI’s  abroad 
warrants  the  conclusion  that  they  will 
watch  with  keen  interest  the  role  of 
foreign  languages  in  ou^^  peace-time 
curriculum. 
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The  BAU  language  program  was 
very  simple — any  liberal  arts  college 
has  a  more  ambitious  one.  Here  is  the 
list  of  courses,  and  the  enrolment 
figures  in  the  second  term: 


Beginners’  French,  21  sections  415 
Intermediate  French,  9  sections  175 
Review  Grammar  and  Composi¬ 
tion,  2  sections  41 

Prose  Readings  20 

Advanced  Conversation,  3  sections  35 
Nineteenth  Century  Literature  17 
Total  in  French  703 

Beginners’  German,  13  sections  260 
Intermediate  German,  3  sections  60 
Prose  Readings  18 

Total  in  German  338 

Beginners’  Spanish,  6  sections  120 
Intermediate  Spanish,  2  sections  40 
Review  Grammar  and  Composition  16 
Modern  Spanish  Literature  ^ 

Total  in  Spanish  187 

Beginners’  Russian  24 

Intermediate  Russian  8 

Russian  Civilization  (in  English) _ ^ 

Total  in  Russian  56 

Total  in  all  foreign  languages  1284 


There  were  twelve  students  in  be¬ 
ginners’  Italian  in  the  first  term.  The 
pressure  on  our  staff  forced  us  to  drop 
the  work  in  Italian  in  the  second  term, 
refusing  probably  about  the  same  num¬ 
ber.  Thus,  to  recapitulate,  of  the  total 
enrolment  in  languages,  over  one-half 
were  in  French,  over  one-fourth  in 
German,  about  one-seventh  in  Span¬ 
ish.  No  other  foreign  languages  were 
offered.  A  considerable  number  of 
students  were  refused  in  beginners’ 
German  because  we  resolutely  limited 
the  size  of  our  sections  to  twenty. 
Originally  we  had  hoped  to  set  the 
limit  at  fifteen,  but  the  pressure  was 
too  great. 

As  in  any  academic  project,  you 
must  know  the  faculty  in  order  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  program.  The  modem 
language  faculty  was  a  group  to  be 


proud  of,  but  it  was  not  the  kind  of 
organization  that  you  plan  ideally  on 
paper.  In  the  expectation  that  large 
numbers  of  well-trained  college  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  languages  could  be  found 
among  the  military  personnel  in  the 
European  Theatre,  the  author  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  with  him  from  the 
States  only  one  other  civilian.  Prof. 
Edwin  Byam  of  the  University  of 
Delaware. 

In  Paris,  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
competent  linguists  were  being  jeal¬ 
ously  held  by  their  units;  they  were 
too  useful  where  they  were,  to  be  re¬ 
leased  for  a  mere  university.  This 
was  especially  true  of  the  men  trained 
in  German.  As  a  result,  we  were  still 
critically  understaffed  when  the  uni¬ 
versity  opened.  Eventually  we  found 
enough  competent  people,  even  using 
two  native  Germans  and  a  Russian 
from  the  student  body.  We  also  had 
the  distinction  of  having  the  only  two 
women  instructors  in  the  university,  a 
WAC  captain  and  a  WAC  sergeant. 
(Perhaps  that  had  something  to  do 
with  the  enrolment.) 

Kank  and  Degrees 

From  the  democratic  point  of  view, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the 
twenty-five  instructors  assigned  to  the 
department  during  the  first  session, 
three  were  civilians,  ten  were  army 
officers,  and  twelve  were  enlisted  men. 
Twenty  of  them  held  Masters  degrees ; 
and  ten  of  them  held  the  Doctorate. 
Incidentally,  six  of  the  twelve  enlisted 
men  were  Doctors,  as  against  two  of 
the  ten  officers. 

Since  such  a  high  proportion  of  our 
staff  were  enlisted  men,  much  higher 
than  in  the  other  departments,  we  felt 
very  severely  the  effects  of  demobil¬ 
ization.  Five  instructors  were  re¬ 
moved  during  the  first  term,  with 
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rarely  more  than  forty-eight  hours  no¬ 
tice,  one  on  the  eve  of  the  final  exam¬ 
inations.  It  was  even  worse  in  the 
second  term;  three  men  were  demobil¬ 
ized,  three  others  were  transferred  to 
civilian  status  after  an  absence  of  three 
weeks;  four  new  civilians  arrived  in 
the  middle  of  the  term.  Altogether, 
80  percent  of  the  classes  changed  in¬ 
structors  at  least  once  during  the  sec¬ 
ond  term  of  eight  weeks.  Only  com¬ 
plete  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  staff  maintained  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  program. 

Oral,  Inductive  Approach 

You  are  of  course  asking  what 
method  we  used  and  what  results  we 
accomplished.  The  army  imposed  no 
method;  we  were  free  to  organize  the 
courses  exactly  as  we  chose.  It  was 
evident  from  the  very  beginning,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  students  were  primarily 
interested  in  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  foreign  language.  They  wished  to 
be  able  to  speak  it  and  use  it  as  a  tool 
in  everyday  life,  ^fy  staff  agreed 
with  me,  therefore,  to  follow  the  oral, 
inductive  approach.  We  decided  to 
use  with  modifications  the  E^fs  or 
Education  ^Manuals  and  other  materi¬ 
als  prepared  by  the  army  for  language 
classes,  partly  because  they  were  the 
only  lx)oks  available  in  adequate  quan¬ 
tities,  but  retaining  all  our  lil>erty  in 
the  matter  of  class  techniques.  We 
were  seriously  handicapped  from  the 
start  by  an  extreme  lack  of  proper  text¬ 
books.  In  spite  of  many  requisitions 
handed  in,  no  class  textliooks  of  any 
kind  were  received  from  the  United 
States  until  almost  the  cud  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  term,  and  then  only  a  few  scatter¬ 
ed  copies. 

The  only  classbooks  available  for 
student  use  were  the  EM  manuals  for 
beginning  and  intermediate  French 


and  German  and  for  beginning  Italian. 
For  French  reading,  we  finally  se¬ 
cured  permission  to  buy  from  the 
bookstores  in  the  town,  but  their 
shelves  were  pitifully  bare,  and  there 
was  little  choice.  For  advanced 
French  conversation,  we  used  current 
newspapers  and  magazines.  For  Ger¬ 
man,  no  such  solution  was  possible; 
we  had  only  the  two  army  manuals, 
and  we  could  get  nothing  from  Ger¬ 
many.  Xo  books  at  all,  of  any 
description,  were  available  for  any  of 
the  courses  in  Spanish;  we  were  not 
allowed  to  buy  books  from  Spain,  nor 
even  to  cross  the  border  to  get  personal 
copies. 

The  author  went  to  London  in  an 
attempt  to  secure  texts  there,  but 
shortly  afterward,  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  decided  not  to  permit  further  ex¬ 
port  of  books,  as  their  own  stocks  were 
so  depleted.  As  a  result,  the  instruc¬ 
tors  in  many  classes  were  forced  to 
prepare  lesson  plans  and  class  ma¬ 
terials,  day  by  day,  and  have  them 
mimeographed  in  advance.  We  had 
only  one  typist  for  the  entire  d.'part- 
meut,  and  no  tyi)ewriter  with  a  for¬ 
eign  keyboard  or  accents.  These  diffi¬ 
culties  are  mentioned  not  in  com¬ 
plaint,  but  to  show  that  we  were  far 
from  enjoying  the  “ideal  conditions’’ 
of  work  so  often  attributed  to  in  the 
army  language  programs. 

Method  of  Instruction 

Xow  as  to  our  method.  I  shall 
speak  primarily  of  the  beginners 
classes,  as  they  comprised  the  great 
majority  of  our  students — 810  out  of 
the  total  of  1,284  in  the  second  term. 
We  made  no  attempt  to  establish  dif¬ 
ferent  levels  in  these  beginners  classes, 
although  the  students  had  widely  dif¬ 
fering  linguistic  backgrounds.  Some 
of  them,  though  probably  less  than  a 
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quarter,  had  had  a  year  or  rarely  two  to  the  syntax  and  to  the  forms  of  verbs, 


years  of  the  language  in  high  school, 
two  to  four  years  before,  and  had  for¬ 
gotten  most  of  it.  Some  others  had 
had  some  Latin.  Frequently,  a  stu¬ 
dent  had  had  two  years  of  French  and 
now  wished  to  begin  the  study  of  Ger¬ 
man,  or  vice  versa.  Practically  all  of 
them  had  had  a  little  opportunity  to 
speak  French  or  German  during  the 
war,  but  this  was  not  an  unmixed  ad¬ 
vantage,  as  it  led  to  preconceived  no¬ 
tions  about  pronunciation  and  vocabu¬ 
lary. 

Classes  of  eighteen  or  twenty  GI’s, 
meeting  for  fifty  minutes  five  days 
each  week,  for  a  term  of  eight  weeks 
— such  was  our  assignment.  After  a 
brief  preliminary  description  of  the 
pronunciation  of  the  language,  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  each  lesson  to  teach  orally, 
by  repetition  and  imitation,  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  phrases,  containing  a  vocabu¬ 
lary  carefully  chosen  to  express  activi¬ 
ties  and  ideas  of  everyday  occurrence. 

Books  remained  closed  until  the  re¬ 
cognition  and  pronunciation  patterns 
were  fairly  sure.  Then  we  opened  the 
manual,  or  the  mimeographed  sheets 
were  distributed,  and  we  read  the  text, 
introducing  the  student  directly  to  the 
common  spelling.  None  of  my  staff 
approved  of  using  the  approximative 
phonemic  transcriptions  given  in  the 
French  and  German  EMs.  We  there¬ 
fore  ignored  them  in  class,  and  drilled 
pronunciation  directly  from  the  tradi¬ 
tional  spelling,  after  an  oral  presenta¬ 
tion.  Some  students  still  persisted  in 
looking  at  the  phonemes,  however,  as 
we  could  tell  when  we  gave  them  an 
exercise  in  dictation. 

Grammar  was  treated  inductively, 
that  is,  the  phrases  were  learned  and 
used  until  fairly  fluent  and  automatic ; 
then  the  students’  attention  was  called 


pronouns,  or  adjectives.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  conjugate  the  tense  of  a 
verb,  until  practically  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  forms  had  been  learned  separate¬ 
ly  in  a  phrase  or  other  context.  Then 
the  tense  was  assembled,  and  the  con¬ 
jugation  learned  as  a  handy  device  for 
remembering  the  forms  or  creating 
similar  ones  for  other  verbs. 

The  manuals  we  used  gave  no  rules, 
and  were  usually  not  explicit  enough 
on  points  of  syntax.  Our  instructors 
never  hesitated  to  discuss  a  grammati¬ 
cal  point,  and  in  English  <  *  course, 
provided  the  student  had  seen  it 
enough  times  so  that  the  rule  became 
merely  a  generalization  of  his  past  ex¬ 
perience.  In  this  way  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  grammar  were  taught  without 
minimizing  them,  for  they  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  correct  speech,  but  always  with 
the  attitude  that  the  expression  creates 
the  rule,  and  not  the  rule  the  language. 
The  usual  grammatical  nomenclature 
was  used,  without  trying  to  disguise 
or  avoid  it. 

Individual  Preparation 

After  each  class,  the  student  went 
back  to  his  room,  under  instructions 
to  repeat  the  basic  phrases  in  all  possi¬ 
ble  variations  and  combinations,  out 
loud,  many  times,  until  they  became, 
not  groups  of  single  words,  but  an 
automatic  speech  pattern.  Then  they 
V  ere  told  to  prepare  and  practice  aloud 
short  dialogues  of  five  or  six  questions 
and  answers,  varying  the  models  given 
in  the  manual.  Occasionally  they 
were  given  set  oral  exercises. 

Finally,  we  had  sets  of  phonograph 
records  which  spoke  the  phrases  and 
dialogues  in  the  manuals  for  French 
and  German.  We  had  originally  hoped 
to  have  audition  classes  at  regular 
hours,  on  the  laboratory  idea,  but  elec- 
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trie  phonographs  with  amplifiers  were 
not  available,  and  the  mechanical 
phonos  that  we  had  did  not  give  Vol¬ 
ume  enough  for  more  than  a  dozen  stu¬ 
dents  at  a  time.  We  therefore 
arranged  for  five  small  listening  rooms 
in  the  basement  of  our  villa,  each  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  mechanical  phonograph, 
a  set  of  records,  and  a  dozen  chairs, 
open  all  day  until  ten  at  night.  They 
were  in  use  nearly  all  the  time  by 
groups  of  students  who  would  drop  in 
on  their  own  initiative,  but  with  much 
regularity,  listen  to  the  records  while 
watching  their  manual  and  repeating 
with  the  phonograph,  for  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  to  half  an  hour,  until  they  were 
satisfied  they  had  mastered  the  pro¬ 
nunciation.  After  a  couple  months  of 
such  intensive  use,  the  poor  phono¬ 
graphs  gave  up  the  ghost.  We  could 
get  no  more,  nor  have  those  repaired. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  term,  one 
lone  phono  was  limping  along,  tied  up 
with  string. 

Aside  from  what  I  have  mentioned, 
no  other  work  was  required  outside  of 
class,  and  there  were  no  further  con¬ 
tact  hours.  We  liked  to  hope  that  each 
student  would  put  in  an  hour  and  a 
half  outside  of  class,  but  in  fact  few 
studied  or  practiced  more  than  an 
hour.  We  did  not  use  any  native  in¬ 
formants  or  conversationalists,  and 
there  were  no  supplementary  labora¬ 
tory  or  practice  meetings.  All  our  in¬ 
structors  spoke  the  foreign  language 
fluently,  and  we  made  no  attempt  to 
divide  our  class  time  between  linguist 
and  8p>eaker,  or  between  grammar  and 
practice  sessions. 

Each  class  comprised:  first,  a  large 
proportion"  of  review  practice  on  the 
preceding  lesson  in  the  form  of  dia¬ 
logues  between  pairs  of  students,  or 
student  and  teacher;  second,  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  new  material,  given  orally 


by  the  teacher  as  a  model,  and  follow¬ 
ed  by  imitation  and  drill  by  the  class ; 
and  third,  the  necessary  explanations 
of  pronunciation,  vocabulary,  and 
grammar.  Class  activities  in  the  be¬ 
ginners’  courses  were  thus  chiefly 
limited  to  hearing  and  speaking.  No 
reading  was  assigned  outside  of  the 
manual  in  those  eight  weeks.  There 
were  no  exercises  in  writing  except  for 
occasional  dictation  in  class.  Reading 
and  writing  were  not  considered  as 
aims  for  the  first  eight  weeks. 

Examinations 

The  tests  given  during  the  course 
and  the  final  examination  were  of  the 
same  character — oral  comprehension 
and  oral  expression,  vocabulary,  and 
pronunciation.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
term,  we  devised  an  objective-type  ex¬ 
amination,  with  multiple  choice  ques¬ 
tions  for  testing  oral  comprehension 
and  vocabulary;  also  multiple  choice 
responses  testing  speed  and  accuracy 
of  expression.  Naturally,  we  had  to 
depend  largely  on  classwork  for  the 
real  judgment  of  students’  ability  in 
self-expression.  At  the  end  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  term,  the  exam  period  was  short¬ 
ened,  and  we  were  unable  to  adminis¬ 
ter  the  objective-type  test  to  all  the 
beginners’  sections  at  once.  We  were 
unable  to  give  the  American  Council 
Achievement  tests,  as  we  could  not 
secure  authorization  to  use  them  over 
there. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  claim  startl¬ 
ing  or  revolutionary  results  from  a 
program  of  this  sort.  This  was  no 
“quickie  course”  to  “astonish  the 
waiter,”  nor  a  royal  road  to  the  com¬ 
plete  mastery  of  a  foreign  language  in 
thirty-seven  easy  lessons.  Yet  the 
author  feels  that  we  did  accomplish 
what  we  set  out  to  do.  At  the  end  of 
eight  weeks,  these  men,  many  of  whom 
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had  never  had  any  instruction  in  the 
foreign  language,  could  speak  intelli¬ 
gibly  and  with  some  confidence  on  the 
topics  which  had  been  drilled  in  class, 
and  carry  on  a  lively  conversation 
within  those  limits.  They  could  greet 
and  introduce  friends,  inquire  about 
their  home  and  family,  discuss  the 
weather,  tell  where  they  had  lived  and 
what  they  had  done  for  a  trade  or  pro¬ 
fession  in  civilian  life,  hire  a  room 
in  a  hotel  or  get  a  ticket  on  a  railroad, 
order  a  meal,  buy  clothing  or  other 
articles  at  a  store  and  figure  their 
change,  go  for  a  trip  to  see  the  eights, 
and  many  other  topics. 

Their  vocabulary  for  oral  compre¬ 
hension  was  surprisingly  large,  and 
they  guessed  well;  their  vocabulary 
for  active  expression  was  effective  and 
showed  initiative,  even  if  sometimes 
lacking  in  accuracy.  Many  had  a  very 
acceptable  pronunciation.  Their  abil¬ 
ity  to  write  was  poor,  having  received 
practically  no  attention.  At  the  end 
of  the  eight  weeks,  the  general  demand 
of  the  students  was :  Give  us  a  systema¬ 
tic  grammar  text,  and  give  us  some¬ 
thing  worthwhile  to  read.  And  we 
agreed  with  them  that  it  was  time. 

Intermediate  Courses 

The  intermediate  courses  were  taken 
by  an  even  more  heterogeneous  group 
of  students:  Some  had  had  two  or 
three  years  of  the  language  in  high 
school,  two  to  four  years  before ;  some 
had  had  considerable  unsupervised 
practice  in  speaking  it  in  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  or  Italy.  A  few  had  had  the 
ASTP  course  in  the  States.  The  in¬ 
termediate  classes  followed  about  the 
same  method  as  the  beginning  classes 
— naturally  less  inductive  for  the 
grammar  content,  a  greater  freedom 
of  conversational  expression,  more 
attention  to  the  written  form,  and  a 


fairly  systematic  review  of  syntax. 
We  had  no  reading  text  to  give  them, 
and  the  material  of  the  EM  manuals 
included  practically  no  cultural  or  in¬ 
formational  material,  a  lack  which 
was  greatly  regretted. 

Eeview  Courses 

The  review  grammar  and  composi¬ 
tion  courses  in  French  and  Spanish 
were  much  in  demand  by  students  who 
had  had  a  good  introduction  in  high 
school,  followed  by  considerable  prac¬ 
tice  abroad,  and  now  felt  the  need  of 
a  thorough  review  for  accuracy.  They 
were  taught  largely  in  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  but  efficiency  was  not  sacrificed, 
and  when  English  was  needed,  it  was 
used.  There  was  a  systematic  survey 
of  grammatical  principles,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  prepared  written  exeiv 
cises.  The  advanced  classes  in  litera¬ 
ture  as  well  as  conversation  were 
taught  entirely  in  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  and  admitted  only  those  who 
could  participate  actively  in  a  class  dis¬ 
cussion. 

For  the  French  classes,  the  students’ 
entire  contact  with  the  civilian  popu¬ 
lation  of  Biarritz  was  a  supplementary 
laboratory  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Students  could  be  heard  trying  out  on 
the  demoiselles  on  the  beach  the 
phrases  they  had  learned  in  class  that 
morning,  and  conversely,  sometimes 
tried  to  use  in  class  certain  phrases 
that  they  had  picked  up  on  the  beach. 
Many  of  the  men  were  invited  to  tea 
or  even  to  dinner  in  private  French 
homes.  Quite  a  number  of  men,  per¬ 
haps  fifty  or  seventy-five,  were  billeted 
in  French  homes  in  the  town.  A  group 
of  our  advanced  students  invited  a 
group  of  girls,  advanced  students  of 
English  at  the  Lycee  de  Bayonne,  for 
tea  at  the  university. 

Field  trips  were  sent  by  truck  on 
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Sundays  into  the  fascinating  and  mys¬ 
terious  Basque  country,  usually  via 
the  little  Basque  villages  of  Ascains 
and  Sare  to  St.  Jean  Pied-de-Port. 
Several  trips  were  also  made  to 
Orthez,  Salies  de  Bearn,  and  the  his¬ 
toric  center  of  Pau.  A  faculty  mem¬ 
ber  always  accompanied  the  party,  ex¬ 
plaining  matters  of  particular  inte¬ 
rest.  During  the  first  term,  235  men 
went  on  these  trips,  and  nearly  400  in 
the  second  term  before  the  weather  be¬ 
came  disagreeable.  In  this  way,  the 
Spanish  students  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  Basque  and  Pyrenee  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  put  one  foot,  but  not  both, 
over  the  border  into  Spain. 

Extracurricular  Activities 

Under  the  direction  of  Major 
Creech  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  a  cast  of  students  staged  Dr. 
Knock  in  French  with  great  success. 
Major  Creech  also  translated  the  play 
into  English,  and  the  drama  depart¬ 
ment  staged  it  simultaneously,  the 
French  and  the  English  versions  being 
given  on  alternate  nights  on  the  same 
stage.  Once  each  term,  a  group  of 
young  French  actors  and  actresses 
came  down  from  Paris  with  costumes 
loaned  by  the  Comedie  Francaise  and 
the  Odeon,  and  gave  scenes  from  fam¬ 
ous  French  plays,  as  a  sort  of  review 
of  the  development  of  French  drama. 

For  the  German  and  Russian  stu¬ 
dents,  showings  of  German  and  Rus¬ 
sian  talking  films  were  organized,  and 
were  very  well  attended.  A  number 
of  special  lectures  in  Spanish  were 
given  at  the  university  and  in  town, 
organized  by  Francists  or  Republicans. 
A  considerable  number  of  each,  living 
in  Biarritz,  gave  the  Spanish  students 
an  opportunity  to  hear  and  speak 
Spanish  frequently,  even  though  we 
were  greatly  disappointed  that  the 


U.S.  Department  of  State  would  not 
permit  us  to  cross  the  border.  Alto¬ 
gether,  this  supplementary  program 
aided  a  great  deal  in  creating  the  at¬ 
mosphere  and  the  attitude  which  we 
sought  to  establish  in  class  also,  that  of 
a  living,  active  language  which  is  a 
vehicle  of  mature  and  comtemporary 
expression. 

A  Few  Conclusions 

The  author  now  requests  the  per¬ 
mission  to  suggest  a  few  tentative  con¬ 
clusions,  on  the  basis  of  the  modern 
language  experience  at  BAU.  In  the 
first  place,  he  believes  firmly  that  the 
enthusiastic  interest  w’hich  the  GI 
showed  at  Biarritz  and.  elsewhere 
abroad  in  the  study  of  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  augurs  well  for  a  resurgence  of 
these  studies  in  this  country.  Never 
before  in  history  has  the  American 
public  been  more  interested  in  the  foi^ 
eign  languages,  more  aware  of  the 
utility  of  knowing  them,  and  more  fas¬ 
cinated  by  the  idea  of  studying  a  new 
tongue.  Certainly  it  has  never  hap¬ 
pened  before  in  our  history  that  ten 
million  young  Americans,  men  and 
women,  w’ere  treated  at  government  ex¬ 
pense  to  a  foreign  tour,  sometimes  a 
round-the-world-tour,  where  they  could 
see  for  themselves  the  value  of  know¬ 
ing  a  foreign  speech,  and  often  ac¬ 
quire  a  smattering  of  it  before  their 
return. 

We  saw  it  happen  after  the  last  war 
— thousands  of  men  returning  from 
France  proud  as  peacocks  of  the 
phrases  they  had  picked  up.  !Many  of 
them  dusted  off  the  verses  of  “Mile, 
from  Armentieres”  for  their  sons’ 
benefit,  with  apologies  for  their  bad 
memory,  and  a  nostalgic  explanation 
that  the  “army  method”  hadn’t  been 
discovered  in  their  day.  Television, 
jet  propulsion,  atomic  power,  and  all 
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of  space,  have  convinced  the  American 
people  that  it  is  about  time  some  of  us 
at  least  learned  to  talk  the  language  of 
our  neighbors. 

At  the  same  time,  the  public  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  possible  to  master  a 
foreign  language,  even  to  speak  it  for 
practical  purposes,  without  years  of 
uninteresting  drudgery.  Ten  years 
ago,  many  of  our  leading  language 
teachers  were  persuading  the  public 
and  school  administrators  that  it 
couldn’t  be  done,  simply  because  it 
hadn’t  been  done  by  the  ordinary  high- 
school  grammar-reading  course  of  two 
years.  Then  the  army  stepped  in  and 
refuted  this  pessimism  with  an  arbi¬ 
trary  and  authoritative  statement  that 
it  had  to  be  done;  ordered  teams  of 
trained  language  teachers  all  over  the 
country  to  go  ahead  and  do  it,  with 
whatever  it  took;  and  they  did! 

Possible  Influence 

Convinced  of  the  need,  tremendous¬ 
ly  interested,  and  having  seen  a  feasi¬ 
ble  plan  demonstrated,  the  general 
public  proceeded  at  once  to  the  next 
logical  question:  What  are  our  peace¬ 
time  language  teachters  going  to  do 
about  all  this?  From  our  colleagues 
in  other  fields  at  Biarritz,  many  of 
whom  visited  our  classes,  and  from  our 
GI  students,  with  equal  insistence  and 
eagerness,  came  the  same  question :  To 
what  extent,  and  how  soon,  do  you 
think  this  sort  of  approach  to  language 
teaching  will  influence  the  methods 
used  in  our  schools  back  home?  The 
question  is  basic  in  the  interest  which 
now  surrounds  foreign  language  teach¬ 
ing. 

Our  language  program  at  BAU  was 
not  what  any  of  us  woiild  call  a  “high- 
powered”  program.  It  was  not  inten¬ 
sive  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  We  met 


utes.  We  had  no  informants  or  drill 
masters;  no  laboratory  equipment  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  battered  phonographs  and 
records;  none  of  the  apparatus  and 
window-dressing  that  the  newspapers 
have  talked  so  much  about.  We  were 
short  of  instructors,  and  many  classes 
had  no  books.  Our  faculty  was  good, 
but  no  better  than  that  of  any  good 
college  in  this  country;  in  fact,  that 
is  where  they  came  from.  Our  method 
was  simple,  practical,  but  not  at  all 
new;  it  is  familiar  procedure.  We 
were  acutely  conscious  of  our  short¬ 
comings.  Any  well-organized  and 
well-equipped  language  department  in 
this  country  could  have  done  fully  as 
well,  and  probably  much  better  than 
we  did;  certainly  the  results  would 
have  been  more  standardized  and  con¬ 
trolled  than  ours.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  competent  language  teachers 
in  the  high  schools  and  colleges  of  this 
country  from  achieving  results  just  as 
satisfactory  as  the  army  did,  within 
the  limits  of  the  time  allowed  and  the 
definition  of  the  objective,  and  in  the 
author’s  opinion  results  more  educa¬ 
tive  and  more  durable. 

A  Dispassionate  Survey 

The  debate  over  the  language  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  ASTP  has  been  long  and 
acrimonious.  It  seems  that  we  may 
now  have  reached  a  point  from  which 
we  can  dispassionately  survey  the 
whole  situation,  and  with  an  open 
mind,  see  what  constructive  sug¬ 
gestions  and  forward  looking  ideas 
there  are  in  the  experience  of  the  past 
four  years. 

What  then  were  the  features  of  the 
wartime  language  programs  which 
made  them  click,  and  which  would  still 
be  valid  in  the  peace-time  program  of 
our  high  schools  and  colleges?  First, 
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to  clear  the  ground,  there  are  two 
features  which  are  not  essential  and 
valid.  The  first  is  an  excessive  amount 
of  contact  hours  per  day  or  week,  as 
in  the  truly  intensive  program,  eigh¬ 
teen  hours  a  week  up  to  forty  or  more 
in  projects  like  the  Navy  Japanese 
School.  Such  an  arrangement  is  im¬ 
possible  in  our  normal  highschool  or 
college  schedule,  and  quite  undesirable 
too.  The  general  testimony  of  stu¬ 
dents  w'ho  had  Chinese  or  Japanese 
crammed  into  them  in  three  months 
at  the  rate  of  thirty  contact  hours  a 
week  was  one  of  mental  nausea  and 
loathing.  It  was  necessary  for  a  war 
emergency;  for  peace-time  it  is  ineffi¬ 
cient  and  psychologically  wrong.  In¬ 
tensive  work  is  good  up  to  a  certain 
point;  beyond  that,  we  find  diminish¬ 
ing  returns.  Except  for  short  periods 
like  the  six  weeks  of  an  intensive  sum¬ 
mer  session,  it  seems  to  me  much  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  average  student  not  to  limit 
his  entire  attention  for  long  periods 
to  a  single  discipline. 

The  second  feature  which  our  peace¬ 
time  program  does  not  need  to  include 
is  the  “linguist-informant”  technique. 
This  was  developed  primarily  for  the 
rare  languages,  particularly  those  in 
which  no  grammar  existed,  and  where 
the  teacher  could  not  speak  the  lan¬ 
guage  fluently  himself.  In  classes  of 
French  or  German  or  Spanish,  where 
the  students  have  a  grammar  to  study, 
and  the  teacher  is  practically  bilingual, 
it  becomes  an  absurd  formalism  to  fol¬ 
low  that  technique.  Nor  can  the  na¬ 
tive  speaker  replace  the  trained  teach¬ 
er,  even  for  the  sake  of  reducing  cost, 
without  a  distinct  loss  in  instructional 
efficiency.  Too  much  confused  think¬ 
ing  has  existed  on  these  two  features, 
and  many  people  have  considered  them 
resjxmsible  for  the  success  of  the  army 
method.  Doubtless  they  were  the  most 


spectacular,  and  the  news  digests 
seized  upon  them ;  but  for  our  normal 
program  they  may  be  discarded  with¬ 
out  regret. 

Adaptable  Features 

Now  on  the  positive  side,  what  were 
the  features  of  the  army  instruction 
which  have  been  really  sanctioned  by 
success,  and  w’hich  are  adaptable  and 
valid  for  us? 

First,  the  initial  presentation  of  the 
foreign  language  as  a  living,  personal 
means  of  oral  communication.  The 
pure  reading  method  may  be  needed 
occasionally  in  specific  instances  for  a 
limited  objective;  the  grammaMrans- 
lation  method  may  continue  to  serve 
the  dead  languages;  but  never  again 
should  a  pupil  in  a  modern  language 
class  ask  his  teacher,  “Do  people  aome- 
w’here  really  talk  this  that  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  leurn  ?”  The  first  essential  is 
to  create  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the 
certainty  that  this  language  is  a  living 
thing,  a  mode  of  expression  that  he 
can  use,  an  activity  that  he  can  parti¬ 
cipate  in,  in  effect  his  own  language 
for  the  moment.  A  large  part  of  the 
enthusiasm  generated  in  the  army  lan¬ 
guage  classes  came  directly  from  the 
feeling  of  personal  power  at  being  able 
to  say  things,  the  sensation  that  his 
personality  had  been  enlarged. 

Fundamental  in  the  psychology  of 
learning  is  pupil  activity;  for  lan¬ 
guage  classes,  an  active  method  is  an 
oral  method,  at  least  in  the  beginning. 
The  first  eight  to  ten  weeks  of  a  be¬ 
ginning  class  should  be  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  hearing  and  speaking,  with 
the  mimicry-memorization  technique. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  students 
begin  to  w’ant  a  systematic  grammar, 
and  they  are  ready  for  it.  The  induc¬ 
tive  approach  has  been  made.  From 
then  on,  they  should  study  enough 
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grammar  to  understand  the  “why”  of 
what  they  arc  able  to  say.  At  the  same 
time,  they  should  begin  to  read,  in 
order  to  have  something  to  say. 
Eventually,  they  should  be  able  to 
write  correctly  what  they  can  say. 

The  second  fundamental  feature  of 
which  we  should  take  advantage  is  the 
use  of  class  materials  which  correspond 
to  the  students’  normal  current  inte¬ 
rests  outside,  of  class.  The  importance 
of  the  “kill  or  be  killed”  motivation  in 
the  army  method  has  been  much  over¬ 
emphasized.  In  Biarritz,  long  after 
hostilities  ceased,  our  students  were 
just  as  interested  in  learning  how  to 
make  a  date  with  the  waitress  to  go 
to  the  movies,  or  telling  about  what 
kind  of  a  job  they  wanted  in  civilian 
life,  as  the  students  in  the  ASTP  had 
been  in  how  to  find  the  railroad  station 
or  the  names  of  the  parts  of  a  jeep. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  if  we  can  make 
our  students  talk  in  class  about  the 
same  things  as  they  talk  about  serious¬ 
ly,  maturely  and  constructively  in 
their  daily  lives,  we  have  100  percent 
motivation.  This  can  be  done,  and 
more  easily  by  us  than  by  the  army. 

Most  of  the  material  must  be  seri¬ 
ous  and  worthwhile,  however,  or  the 
students  will  tire  quickly  of  chit-chat. 
The  army  focused  attention  on  mili¬ 
tary  and  technical  topics.  We  have 
the  opportunity  of  developing  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  foreign  country  as  a  con¬ 
temporary  nation  witli  its  current  hu¬ 
man  problems,  and  with  their  back¬ 
ground  in  the  geography,  history, 
politics,  science,  and  literature.  A 
well-chosen  reading  program  intro¬ 
duced  after  the  eighth  week  will  sup¬ 
ply  informational  content,  along  with 
the  material  of  the  daily  lessons,  as  a 
basis  for  discussions  and  reports  in 
class.  Let  us  present  the  foreign 


country,  not  as  a  quaint  anachronism, 
but  as  a  contemporary  people  with 
achievements  and  problems  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  our  own,  and  interesting  to 
talk  about.  Otherwise,  oral  drill  be¬ 
comes  monotonous,  and  most  readings 
in  easy  fiction  become  insipid  because 
the  class  finds  in  them  no  mature  food 
for  thought. 

All  this  is  equally  true  in  secondary 
school,  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the 
pupil.  A  serious  approach  can  be 
just  as  successful  if  adequate  time  is 
allowed,  and  if  the  teacher  is  proper¬ 
ly  trained.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  pupils  should  be  reading  for 
content  just  as  much  quantity  as  if 
they  had  begun  by  the  reading  method. 

Some  Basic  Suggestions 

The  third  feature  is  adequate  time 
to  achieve  the  desired  goals.  Without 
expecting  the  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
hours  a  week  of  the  intensive  course, 
here  are  certain  principles  which  all 
school  administrators  can  accept  as 
essential : 

1.  Pupils  interested  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  should  be  enabled  to  begin  as 
early  as  the  seventh  grade. 

2.  A  three-year  course  in  senior 
high  school  should  be  available  and 
recommended  to  all  good  language  stu¬ 
dents. 

3.  There  should  be  an  opportunity 
for  practice  sessions  in  addition  to  the 
usual  class  schedule. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  language 
course  should  not  have  laboratory  peri¬ 
ods  for  oral  practice  comparable  to  the 
laboratory  periods  of  a  chemistry  or 
biology  class.  In  both  cases,  it  means 
transmuting  theory'  into  pupil  activity 
and  experience.  For  the  beginners’ 
course  at  least,  in  all  our  schools  and 
colleges,  there  should  be  a  standard 
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program  of  one  class  every  day  plus 
two  or  three  periods  a  week  of  “labora¬ 
tory,”  i.e.,  oral  practice  in  charge  of 
a  trained  teacher,  either  a  native  or 
a  bilingual  American,  with  no  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  home  study  and  reading 
required. 

Laboratory  Equipment 

A  laboratory  means  equipment ; 
that  is  the  fourth  feature  which  must 
be  insisted  upon — much  better  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  language  class.  In  the 
past,  some  school  heads  have  seemed 
to  think  that  a  language  could  be 
taught  effectively  with  bare  hands,  al¬ 
most  anywhere.  Language  classes  are 
perched  on  stools  in  a  school  lunch¬ 
room  ;  in  a  biologv’  laboratory,  or  in  a 
room  without  desks,  armchairs,  or 
blackboards.  Vital  for  the  succe^ss  of 
an  up-to-date  program  are  the  supple¬ 
mentary  aids:  phonographs  and  re¬ 
cords  of  speech  and  songs,  recording 
machines  which  hold  up  a  mirror  to 
the  student’s  voice,  motion  picture  and 
still  projectors,  albums  of  pronuncia¬ 
tion  and  conversation  exercises,  not 
forgetting  a  full  stock  of  illustrative 
material,  reference  and  cultural  read¬ 
ing  books,  posters,  regalia,  bulletin  and 
blackboard  material.  We  must  have 
more  language  centers,  language 
houses,  language  tables  in  dining  halls, 
language  clubs,  language  dramatics, 
with  all  the  apparatus  and  activity 
which  they  imply. 

Most  important  of  all  is  the  trained 
teacher.  The  success  of  the  “army 
method”  was  chiefly  due,  beyond  all 
contradiction,  to  the  fact  that  the  army 
hired  the  best  linguistic  experts  and 
experienced  teachers  of  the  country  to 
organize  its  language  programs,  pre¬ 
pare  the  manuals,  and  teach  the  classes. 
It  paid  them  enough  so  that  it  could 
demand  their  whole  time  and  complete 


concentration.  It  got  results  because 
it  was  willing  to  hire  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  staff. 

School  administrators  can  well 
learn  the  same  lesson.  The  teaching 
of  a  modem  foreign  language  is  a  job 
for  an  expert,  a  specialist  on  full 
time.  When  you  take  a  girl  fresh  out 
of  college,  with  thirty  hours  of  under¬ 
graduate  study  of  a  language,  require 
her  to  teach  two  classes  of  Freneh, 
two  of  history,  one  of  English,  and 
problems  of  democracy,  besides  coach¬ 
ing  the  debating  team  after  school, 
and  pay  her  the  minimum  wage,  you 
get  unsatisfactory  results,  and  it  is 
not  the  teacher’s  fault  either.  The 
ideal  teacher  for  the  program  we  have 
been  describing  must  be  completely 
trained,  a  specialist  in  the  language, 
speaking  it  fluently  and  correctly, 
must  have  traveled  and  studied  in  the 
country,  must  be  able  to  concentrate 
her  attention  ujwn  all  the  details  of 
the  language  program,  and  must  re¬ 
ceive  a  salary  suflScient  to  enable  her 
to  improve  constantly  her  professional 
training.  In  all  frankness,  there  does 
not  now  exist  a  supply  of  such  teach¬ 
ers,  under  such  conditions,  suflicient 
to  transform  our  traditional  language 
course  everywhere  into  the  ideal  pro¬ 
gram. 

This  article  will  close  with  a  plea 
for  greater  breadth  of  vision  on  the 
part  of  all  those  interested  in  modern 
language  teaching.  We  have  tended  to 
become  provincial  even  in  teaching  the 
foreign  languages.  This  is  an  unusual 
accusation.  The  term  “a  modern  lan¬ 
guage  teacher”  has  almost  exclusive¬ 
ly  the  significance  of  a  teacher  of 
French,  German,  Italian,  or  Spanish. 
It  rarely  occurs  to  us  to  think  that  a 
modern  language  teacher  might  also 
mean  a  teacher  of  Swedish  or  Dutch 
or  Polish;  unconsciously  we  resist  the 
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thought  of  such  an  encroachment.  We 
speak  glibly  of  building  world  under¬ 
standing,  yet  we  limit  our  outlook  as 
if  we  thought  all  peoples  of  the  earth 
spoke  French,  German,  Italian,  or 
Spanish. 

A  More  Realistic  View 

For  military'  and  practical  objec¬ 
tives,  the  army  took  a  much  more  lib¬ 
eral  and  realistic  view  of  the  situation. 
Millions  of  people  on  this  earth  speak 
only  Malayan,  or  Turkish,  or  a  dialect 
of  Swahili.  Are  they  not  also  our 
neighbors  in  this  small  world?  Who 
knows  if  five  years  from  now,  some 
boys  in  our  schools  may  not  need  a 
knowledge  of  spoken  Korean  more  urg¬ 
ently  than  anything  else  ?  The  author 
is  a  teacher  of  French,  and  enthusias¬ 
tic  about  the  value  of  his  subject.  But 
he  often  thinks  that  if  he  were  a  young 
man  with  originality  and  ambition,  he 
would  learn  Hindustani,  and  make 
himself  the  best  expert  in  this  country 
on  everything  connected  with  it.  ’ 

Of  course  it  is  not  practical  at  this 
moment  to  introduce  such  courses  into 
the  secondary  school  curriculum.  But 
if  we  advocates  of  the  modem  lan¬ 
guages  really  mean  what  we  say  about 
fostering  world  friendship  through  an 
understanding  of  our  neighbors’ 
speech,  we  must  mean  all  the  lan¬ 
guages,  of  all  our  neighbors,  and  be 
ready  to  put  this  faith  into  practice 
when  the  occasion  arises.  We  should 
encourage  as  much  as  possible  especial¬ 


ly  in  our  universities,  the  study  of 
Russian,  Portuguese,  Chinese,  Arabic, 
and  scores  of  others.  Naturally  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  some  languages  are  better 
than  others  for  introductory  study,  and 
some  are  better  placed  to  serve  as  com¬ 
mon  denominators  for  world  communi¬ 
cation.  The  fact  remains  that  we  can 
never  really  understand  the  Russian 
mind  through  the  medium  of  French 
or  German. 

There  should  be  developed  here  in 
the  United  States,  and  also  in  every 
other  country,  large  and  highly  trained 
groups  of  students,  each  one  through¬ 
ly  versed  in  the  language,  literature, 
thought,  and  culture  of  a  major  na¬ 
tion  on  this  globe — a  million  such  stu¬ 
dents  of  France,  another  million  for 
Germany,  a  million  for  Spanish 
America,  a  million  for  China,  a  mil¬ 
lion  for  India,  a  million  for  the  Near 
Eastern  countries,  and  so  on  around 
the  world.  A  dream,  you  say;  yes, 
but  a  glorious  dream,  in  keeping  with 
the  dream  of  the  United  Nations,  for 
a  durable  peace  would  find  there  its 
best  guarantee.  It  is  our  peculiar 
assignment  as  modem  language  teach¬ 
ers  to  establish  two-way  communica¬ 
tion,  direct  and  immediate,  between 
all  peoples,  of  every  nation  on  earth. 
We  must  realize  that  in  teaching 
French  and  German  and  Italian  and 
Spanish  the  very  best  we  know  how, 
we  have  still  hardly  scratched  the  sur¬ 
face  of  our  task. 
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The  Army  Specialized  Training 
Program  in  Language  and  Area 
(ASTP)  stimulated  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  teaching  in  two  chief  ways. 
First,  the  army’s  directive  establish¬ 
ing  the  program  placed  major  empha¬ 
sis  on  ability  to  speak  the  language 
and  to  understand  it  when  spoken. 
Since  most  ooilege  language  courses 
had  given  less  stress  to  these  objectives 
than  to  some  others,  this  change  in 
emphasis  forced  language  teachers  to 
examine  their  work  from  a  new  point 
of  view.  Second,  though  the  army 
specified  the  ultimate  outcomes  and 
suggested  a  general  methodology,  local 
staffs  had  complete  freedom  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  materials,  procedures,  and 
other  elements  of  the  actual  teaching 
situation. 

Widespread  Influence 

ASTP’s  influence  was  widespread 
since  the  staffs  of  some  fifty  colleges 
taught  in  the  program  and  some  of 
the  younger  teachers  who  were  serving 
in  the  armed  forces  studied  in  it.  As 
a  result  of  this  experience,  many 
teachers  felt  that  some  characteristics 
of  the  ASTP-both  its  relative  em¬ 
phases  on  the  various  language  skills 
and  its  procedures  for  attaining  these 
objectives-should  be  transferred  to 
normal  civilian  instruction  at  the  ele¬ 
mentary  levels. 


When,  early  in  1944,  the  Allied 
Powers  were  beginning  to  win  the  war, 
it  became  apparent  that  the  army  lan¬ 
guage  program  would  soon  be  cui> 
tailed.  But  this  fact  also  meant  that 
civilian  adaptations  of  it  could  be  in¬ 
stituted  as  the  colleges  returned  to 
more  normal  functioning.  Although 
many  who  had  observed  or  had  parti¬ 
cipated  in  ASTP  were  enthusiastic 
about  it,  other  critics  had  pro¬ 
found  doubts  both  about  its  success 
and  about  its  adaptability  to  civilian 
instruction.  Unfortunately,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  objective  data  on 
the  results  of  the  program  were  not 
available,  a  fact  reflected  by  the  con¬ 
troversy  about  its  success. 

Whatever  the  facts  of  that  matter, 
ASTP  had  accomplished  one  import¬ 
ant  function  in  stimulating  language 
teachers.  With  the  program’s  term¬ 
ination,  the  question  of  its  achieve¬ 
ment  became  largely  theoretical  and 
historical.  But  if  modifications  of  it 
were  to  appear  in  our  high  schools 
and  colleges  and  were  to  affect  the 
basic  theory  and  practice  of  language 
teaching,  then  it  w’as  a  matter  of  con¬ 
siderable  practical  value  to  determine 
how  well  these  newly  stressed  objec¬ 
tives  were  being  achieved  and  how 
effective  the  newer  procedures,  ma¬ 
terials,  and  devices  w'ere. 
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A  check  made  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1944  showed  that  several 
dozen  institutions  were  contemplating 
more  or  less  extensive  experiments 
with  “adapting  the  army  method”  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  school  year.  A  few 
high  schools  were  in  this  group  though 
most  of  them,  like  some  of  the  col¬ 
leges,  had  decided  to  wait  and  see  how 
others’  experiments  worked  out. 

Problem  of  Evalnation 

In  view  of  the  widespread  interest 
in  experimentation,  whether  in  carry¬ 
ing  it  on  personally  or  in  learning 
about  the  results  of  others’  efforts, 
some  attempt  to  evaluate  these  new 
programs  seemed  eminently  worth¬ 
while.  Consequently,  the  Investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  Teaching  of  a  Second  Lan-' 
guage,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
R.  W.  Tyler,  was  established  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Its  purpose, 
in  addition  to  some  other  work  in  the 
linguistic  field,  was  to  secure  impair 
tial  and  objective  data  about  their  un¬ 
dertakings.  The  Investigation  was 
not  to  organize  or  develop  experimen¬ 
tation  itself.  It  was  to  work  as  close¬ 
ly  as  possible  with  those  institutions 
which  were  carrying  on  experimenta¬ 
tion  and  were  willing  to  open  their 
operations  to  outside  observation  and 
evaluation. 

This  mode  of  operation  was  bound 
to  reflect  the  fact  that  evidence  se¬ 
cured  in  this  fashion  could  never  hope 
to  attain  the  precise  comparability  and 
cleai^cut  conclusions  which  would  have 
been  possible  under  more  rigidly  con¬ 
trolled  conditions.  But,  however  de¬ 
sirable  greater  organization  and  con¬ 
trol  would  have  been,  it  was  clearly 
impossible.  American  high  schools 
and  colleges  would  not  have  altered 
their  curricula,  requirements,  sched¬ 


ules,  and  much  else  in  order  to  make 
possible  the  kind  of  study  theoretical¬ 
ly  desirable. 

As  later  became  evident,  even  those 
institutions  which  sought  to  run  con¬ 
trol  groups  as  a  check  on  their  experi¬ 
mental  sections  were  prevented  by  the 
sort  of  local  factors  just  mentioned 
from  setting  up  conditions  in  scienti¬ 
fically  adequate  form.  We  had  the 
choice,  therefore,  between  doing  noth¬ 
ing  or  doing  what  we  could  in  this  sit¬ 
uation — with  the  full  realization  that 
local  variations  and  local  demands 
would  make  the  general  results  much 
less  clear  and  decisive  than  would 
have  been  optimal.  Our  hypothesis 
was  that  enough  could  be  learned  to 
make  the  undertaking  worthwhile, 
and  the  results  appear  to  justify  this 
decision. 

In  collaborating  with  the  experi¬ 
mental  programs  the  investigation 
sought  to  secure,  in  as  much  detail 
as  possible,  the  following  sorts  of  in¬ 
formation  : 

1.  Objective  testing  data  regard¬ 
ing  achievement  in  the  various  lan¬ 
guage  skills.  (When  standardized 
tests  already  existed,  as  they  did  for 
reading,  our  efforts  consisted  of  any 
necessary  aid  in  supplying,  adminis¬ 
tering,  scoring,  and  analyzing  these 
tests.  For  aural  comprehension  and 
oral  production,  we  had  the  additional 
tasks  of  preparing  and  standardizing 
new  tests.) 

2.  Relevant  supplementary  in¬ 
formation  about  the  students — e.g.,  in¬ 
telligence,  general  scholastic  achieve¬ 
ment,  previous  language  experience, 
and  other  factors  likely  to  affect  their 
performance. 

3.  Precise  statements  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  hypotheses  on  which  the 
experimentation  was  based. 
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4.  Detailed  descriptions,  some¬ 
times  even  on  a  day-by-day  basis,  of 
the  procedures  followed. 

To  limit  the  scope  of  our  operations 
to  manageable  proportions,  we  worked 
only  with  experiments  in  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  Russian,  and  Spanish.  These 
languages  were  chosen  because  they 
were  the  subjects  of  most  experimenta¬ 
tion  and  offered  the  largest  number  of 
students  for  study. 

Degree  of  Co-operation 

The  degree  to  which  co-operation 
was  possible  with  any  particular  insti¬ 
tution  naturally  varied  considerably, 
depending  on  such  factors  as  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  course  director,  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  relevant  data  at  the  school, 
and  the  like.  Even  such  seemingly  re¬ 
mote  events  as  the  coal  and  rail  strikes 
annually  caused  some  loss  of  data  by 
interferring  with  the  distribution  of 
testing  materials. 

Roughly  we  worked  with  about  a 
dozen  programs  in  1944—45,  with  still 
more  in  1945-46,  following  most  of 
these  latter  through  1946—47.  About 
five  of  them  were  followed  in  consider¬ 
able  detail  through  the  three  years. 
By  1947  the  crowding  caused  by  re¬ 
turning  veterans,  shifts  in  teaching 
personnel,  and  other  causes  would  have 
made  further  work  difficult.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  work  with  experimental 
groups,  we  standardized  our  tests  by 
furnishing  them  free  to  all  highschool 
and  college  groups  willing  to  use  them 
and  make  the  results  available. 

During  the  three  years  of  the  pro¬ 
ject  and  subsequently,  we  have  often 
been  asked  questions  like  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “Since  you  have  been  studying 
these  intensive  courses  emphasizing 


the  aural-oral  skills,  just  tell  me 
brieffy  and  simply  whether  these  ex¬ 
periments  were  successful  or  hot.”  It 
might  seem  as  if  a  clear  and  authori¬ 
tative  response  to  such  a  request 
should  be  one  of  the  outcomes  of  an 
investigation  of  this  sort.  Actually, 
however,  inquiries  like  this  rest  on  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  situation. 
The  present  experiments— ^including 
the  ASTP — and  the  data  derived 
from  them  are  too  heterogeneous  and 
complex  to  lend  themselves  to  simple 
generalizations. 

So,  for  example,  much  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  about  these  programs  has 
arisen  directly  out  of  the  loose  use  of 
terms.  We  have  talked  glibly  about 
"the  army  method”  and  "the  ASTP.” 
These  phrases  refer  to  a  general  set 
of  principles  and  procedures.  But 
even  in  the  ASTP  all  programs  did 
not  adopt  all  of  them  or  employ  to  the 
same  degree  those  which  they  did  fol¬ 
low.  Subsequent  experiments,  freed 
from-  such  uniformity  as  military  con¬ 
trol  imposed  and  influenced  by  local 
curricula,  interests,  and  demands,  have 
been  even  more  highly  individualized. 
Thus  an  answer  to  so  apparently  sim¬ 
ple  a  request  for  information  as  that 
quoted  above  would  require  careful 
examination  of  at  least  four  of  its 
terms:  “intensive,”  “aural-oral  em¬ 
phasis,”  “experiment,”  and  “success.” 
They  have  all  been  interpreted  in  very 
different  fashions  in  different  experi¬ 
ments.* 

Though  it  is  thus  possible  to  dis¬ 
cuss  only  a  few  aspects  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  with  brief  compass,  we  can  con¬ 
sider  here  two  topics  which  are  not 
only  typical  of  all  these  programs  but 
also  of  considerable  general  import- 


1  Unless  further  delays  in  printing  intervene,  the  full  reports  of  the  Investigation, 
containing  complete  descriptions  and  data  from,  the  experiments,  will  be  published  by 
Ginn  and  Co.  in  December,  1948. 
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ance.  The  first  of  these  is  “intensive¬ 
ness/’  Originally  the  issue  here  was 
essentially  the  psychological  question 
of  whether  massed  or  distributed  prac¬ 
tice  !is  more  effective  in  language 
learning.  That  is,  if  200  class  hours 
are  available  for  language  instruction, 
are  they  best  gathered  into  the  space 
of  a  few  months  or  should  they  be  dis¬ 
tributed  over  a  year  or  more  ?  This 
issue  has  always  interested  language 
teachers  as  well  as  psychologists,  and 
in  recent  years  there  has  been  much 
talk  about  it. 

The  fact  often  lost  sight  of,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  relatively  few  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  programs  actually  shed  light  on 
this  problem.  ASTP  concentrated 
the  distribution  of  class  hours,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  so  vastly  increased 
their  total  number  that  comparison 
with  other  programs  is  impossible. 
Some  of  the  later  experiments  have 
increased  the  number  of  class  hours 
but  have  not  concentrated  the  training. 
In  short,  the  question  of  massed  vs. 
distributed  practice  is  only  partly  the 
issue  here. 

Two  Different  Senses 

The  army  program  has  been  called 
intensive  in  two  different  senses. 
First,  instruction  was  intensive  in 
that  the  trainee  concentrated  exclu¬ 
sively  on  the  language  and  the  geogra¬ 
phic  area  in  which  it  is  spoken,  wuth 
the  latter  subject  frequently  taught  by 
means  of  the  former.  This  exclusive 
emphasis  usually  has  been  possible  for 
civilian  students  only  during  summer 
sessions.  Our  data,  admittedly  not  ex¬ 
tensive  on  these  courses,  suggest  no 
significant  results  which  can  be 
ascribed  to  this  concentration  on  one 
subject  alone. 

ASTP  was  also  intensive  in  that 
fifteen  or  more  hours  per  week  were 


devoted  to  class  instruction,  plus  addi¬ 
tional  hours  of  outside  preparation,  so¬ 
cial  contacts  with  native  speakers  and 
the  rest.  Two  12-week  periods  thus 
gave  the  student  360  class  hours  of  in¬ 
struction.  When  the  army  later  in¬ 
creased  the  periods  from  two  to  three 
— or  nine  months — in  order  to  secure 
a  higher  level  of  performance,  the 
total  hours  of  class  work  became 
approximately  540.  When  one  com¬ 
pares  this  amount  with  the  100-120 
hours  formerly  available  in  many  col¬ 
lege  “years,”  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the 
program  was  considered  intensive. 

Civilian  Courses 

Most  civilian  courses  have  not  been 
able  to  secure  so  much.  A  few  ob¬ 
tained  fifteen  hours  for  a  short  time, 
but  most  have  had  to  content  them¬ 
selves  with  doubling  their  former  four 
hours  per  week  to  eight.  Some  classes 
have  considered  themselves  intensive 
when  they  doubled  merely  an  original 
two  or  three  hours  per  week.  In  short, 
“intensive”  covers  a  wide  range  of 
actual  class  hours,  even  in  our  data 
where  we  arbitrarily  set  six  hours  per 
week  as  the  minimum  requirement  for 
classification  as  an  intensive  course. 

In  some  cases  this  doubling  (or 
more)  of  time  has  involved  a  corre¬ 
sponding  increase  in  the  amount  of 
work  and  credit;  e.g.,  a  new  course 
may  do  two  years’  work  in  one.  These 
experiments  do  bear  directly  on  the 
problem  of  massed  vs.  distributed 
practice,  and  the  results  are  fairly 
clear  despite  local  variations.  Within 
the  limits  of  the  intensity  achieved  by 
these  civilian  programs,  this  stepping 
up  of  the  pace  has  had  no  negative 
effects.  Judged  by  performance,  these 
students  have  acquired  the  language 
skills  at  increased  speeds  just  as  well 
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as  those  who  have  moved  at  the  usual 
rate. 

To  be  sure,  long-term  figures  on 
how  well  the  skills  are  retained  if 
learned  under  these  conditions  are  not 
at  hand — ^for  obvious  reasons.  But 
short-term  loss,  e.g.,  over  vacations, 
seems  no  different  from  that  suffered 
by  conventionally  taught  groups.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  possible  negative  effects  of 
undue  fatigue  and  the  like  do  not 
figure  in  the  results  obtained  to  date. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hope  held 
by  some  teachers  that  exposure  in  con¬ 
centrated  doses  would  prove  more  effec¬ 
tive  finds  no  substantiation  in  our  data. 
If  the  total  number  of  class  hours  is 
taken  as  the  basis  of  comparison 
(rather  than  some  arbitrary  calendar 
period  during  which  the  intensive 
groups  naturally  get  more  instnic- 
tion)  students  whose  class  periods  are 
massed  do  not  learn  more  than  others 
on  the  normal  schedule.  Possibly, 
however,  when  some  of  the  other  prob¬ 
lems  of  instruction  have  been  ovei^ 
come — one  of  which  we  shall  examine 
in  a  moment — greater  eflSciency  may 
be  evident  in  the  learning  of  intensive 
students. 

Another  Type 

Still  another  type  of  course  has  been 
classified  as  intensive.  These  too  have 
increased  the  amount  of  class  time, 
but  they  have  not  doubled  the  work. 
The  general  pace  remains  the  same. 
The  number  of  class  hours  has  been 
increased  merely  as  the  most  effective 
means  of  teaching  the  aural-oral  skills. 
Given  suitable  materials,  students  can 
practice  rending  outside  the  classroom. 
In  fact,  once  they  reach  the  stage 
where  they  need  primarily  -ex¬ 
tended  practice  in  reading,  time  in 
class  is  wasted  by  having  them  read 
there.  The  student  can  also  do  out¬ 


side  work  on  aural  comprehension  if 
various  aids  such  as  appropriate 
phonograph  records  are  available  to 
him. 

But  oral  practice  is  another  matter. 
For  this  he  must  have  someone  to  talk 
to  and,  more  important,  someone  to 
correct  him.  Otherwise  the  learner  is 
likely  to  drill  himself  on  his  errors. 
Contact  with  the  instructor  or  some 
close  approximation  to  it  is  the  only 
solution.  Thus  this  type  of  intensive 
course  uses  its  additional  hours  as  lab¬ 
oratory  or  drill  periods,  a  sort  of  sup¬ 
ervised  study.  But  these  courses  are 
not  intensive  in  the  sense  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  speed  with  which  a  given 
amount  of  material^  is  handled.  They 
use  the  extra  hours  merely  as  a  means 
of  achieving  their  new  emphasis  on 
oral  skill. 

A  Second  Characteristic 

This  increased  emphasis  on  aural- 
oral  ability  has  been  the  second  great 
characteristic  of  all  these  programs. 
These  were  the  primary  objectives  of 
ASTP,  The  army  was  little  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  reading  ability  of  its  trainees 
because  of  the  functions  which  they 
were  expected  to  perform.  The  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  reading  was  taught  in 
any  particular  unit  depended  on  the 
language  involved,  the  type  of  alpha¬ 
bet  it  uses,  the  linguistic  theories  of 
the  local  staff,  and  a  number  of  other 
factors.  In  any  case,  speaking  and 
comprehending  w’ere  officially  the  pri- 
maiy’  aims. 

The  civilian  adaptations  have  found 
themselves  in  rather  different  situa¬ 
tions.  High  schools  and  colleges,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  interest  in  later  work 
in  literature  as  well  as  the  “cultural” 
outcomes  of  language  study,  have 
usually  been  unwilling  to  relegate 
reading  to  a  completely  secondary'  posi- 
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tion.  In  a  few  instances  colleges  have 
been  able  to  offer  optional  courses 
which  were  wholly  aural-oral  for  those 
students  who  wished  only  these  skills. 
But  most  institutions  have  retained 
reading  as  a  major  aim  in  elementary 
work.  Under  these  conditions  “aural- 
oral  emphasis”  has  meant  essentially 
giving  those  skills  more  attention  than 
before. 

Obviously  the  exact  amount  of  time 
and  effort  which  such  increased  em¬ 
phasis  entails  is  directly  relative  to 
whatever  former  practice  happened  to 
prevail  in  that  particular  course. 
Classes  which  formerly  paid  little 
attention  to  these  skills  can  increase 
that  emphasis  considerably  without 
arriving  at  any  great  amount,  whereas 
courses  which  had  previously  stressed 
these  skills  might  now  put  them  on  a 
par  with  reading  as  major  objectives. 

Equally  extensive  has  been  the  range 
of  competence  sought.  Some  experi¬ 
ments  have  considered  any  amount  of 
aural-oral  skill  as  a  valuable  bonus  in 
addition  to  the  level  of  reading  ability 
which  had  previously  been  given. 
Other  programs  were  much  more  am¬ 
bitious  and  hoped  that  students  would 
approximate  native  competence  within 
certain  limits. 

•  Let  us  consider  first  the  general 
group  which  stressed  aural-oral  skills 
to  the  point  of  making  them  major  ob¬ 
jectives.  An  obvious  comparison, 
of  course,  would  be  between  the  per¬ 
formance  of  these  students  and  that 
of  the  trainees  of  ASTP.  As  we  have 
already  noted,  exact  data  for  the  army 
groups  are  lacking.  But  even  were 
those  figures  available  it  is  worth 
pointing  out  that  few  of  our  civilian 
students  in  the  most  intensive  pro¬ 
grams  have  received  anything  like  500 
hours  of  class  instruction.  In  the 


cases  of  those  who  do,  professional  in¬ 
terest  in  languages  and  similar  com- 
plicAting  factors  would  probably  ren¬ 
der  comparisons  with  ASTP  invalid 
even  if  they  could  be  made. 

The  Measure  of  Success 

For  the  most  part  we  must  simply 
ask  ourselves  whether  the  level  of 
achievement  reached  by  these  experi¬ 
mental  courses  is  satisfactory  in  itself. 
That  judgment  must,  of  course,  be 
made  with  reference  to  the  standards 
adopted  by  the  particular  course. 
What  did  the  program  hope  that  stu¬ 
dents  would  be  able  to  do  in  the  aural- 
oral  area  ?  Can  they  do  it  ?  Our  pres¬ 
ent  data  give  us  a  fairly  adequate  in¬ 
dex  of  the  present  level  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  Is  this  amount  of  skill  adequate 
for  the  purposes  for  which  aural-oral 
instruction  was  undertaken  ? 

Enthusiasm  for  ASTP  led  many 
teachers  to  attempt  more  aural-oral 
work.  These  experiments — even  when 
they  were  undertaken  merely  as  efforts 
tc  climb  on  an  educational  bandwagon 
— have  served  to  show  what  can  be 
done  and  to  develop  materials  and  pro¬ 
cedures  that  will  help  do  it.  The  ma¬ 
jor  problem  is  then  to  see  whether 
what  can  be  done  justifies  the  effort. 
This  is  a  difficult  question  to  raise  in 
regard  to  any  subject,  be  it  social 
studies,  science,  or  foreign  languages. 
Ijinguage  teachers  quite  properly  in¬ 
sist  that  they  have  no  readier  answer 
to  it  than  do  their  colleagues  in  other 
fields.  Possibly  here,  as  elsewhere  in 
education,  the  schools  will  continue  to 
do  their  best  and  to  hope  that  that  will 
be  sufiicient.  At  least  we  now  have  a 
fairly  clear  idea  in  this  area  what  that 
level  of  accomplishment  is. 

But  many  experimental  programs 
did  not  stress  speaking  and  aural  com- 
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prehension  for  the  sake  of  these  skills 
in  themselves.  These  classes  operated 
on  the  theory  that  greater  aural-oral 
ability  would  produce  better  reading. 
This  hypothesis,  that  the  various  lingu¬ 
istic  skills  would  support  and  re-en¬ 
force  each  other,  appears  to  be  true 
only  with  certain  major  qualifications. 
Aural-oral  materials,  both  in  the  army 
program  and  in  civilian  courses,  have 
tended  to  be  concerned  chiefly  with 
the  language  of  the  tourist,  the  linguis¬ 
tic  equipment  needed  to  get  around  in 
a  foreign  country.  These  situations 
of  daily  life — shopping,  traveling,  din¬ 
ing  out  and  the  like — demand  a  vocab¬ 
ulary  which  is  very  specific  and  which 
is  also  markedly  different  from  that 
of  written  materials,  even  when  the 
latter  are  not  extremely  literary  or 
scientific.  Onion  soup,  roundtrip 
tickets,  and  haircuts  turn  up  only 
occasionally  in  most  writing. 

Difference  in  Syntax 

There  is  a  less  impressive  but  no 
less  real  difference  between  the  syn¬ 
taxes  of  the  written  and  spoken  lan¬ 
guages.  For  example,  certain  moods 
and  tenses  are  often  much  less  com¬ 
mon  in  one  than  in  the  other.  Of 
course,  speech  and  written  materials 
have  many  points  in  common ;  but  the 
differences  are  there  and  they  loom 
particularly  large  to  the  learner  who 
is  acquiring  a  relatively  small  sample 
of  a  new  tongue. 

As  a  result,  data  from  some  of  the 
experiments  clearly  reveal  the  gap 
which  students  found  between  the  in¬ 
troductory  aural-oral  materials  and  the 
later  readings.  The  vocabulary  and 
syntax  acquired  for  and  through  the 
one  seemed  not  too  useful  when  they 
got  to  the  other.  This  doubling  yet 
dividing  of  the  initial  learning  burden 


meant  that  both  aims  suffered.  Aural- 
oral  competence  tended  to  deteriorate 
because  its  materials  were  not  prac¬ 
ticed  after  the  course  turned  toward 
reading.  Reading,  begun  late,  did  not 
achieve  the  level  it  would  have  reached 
had  there  been  no  distraction  and  had 
full  time  been  given  to  it.  It  is  fair¬ 
ly  evident  from  these  results  that  if, 
in  the  limited  time  available  in  school 
and  college,  the  two  sets  of  skills  are 
to  re-enforce  each  other,  the  differences 
between  them  must  be  minimized. 

Possible  Solutions 

Several  possible  solutions  exist  here. 
The  nature  of  the  early  reading  ma¬ 
terials  can  be  made  to  conform  more 
closely  to  that  of  the  aural-oral  work 
which  has  preceded;  or  the  aural-oral 
work  can  be  less  exclusively  concerned 
with  the  possible  needs  and  activities 
of  the  tourist  and  can  move  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  later  readings. 

Some  teachers  hesitate  to  accept 
these  suggestions.  They  believe  that 
developments  along  either  of  these 
lines  would  mean  the  return  to  the 
all-purpose  course,  which  sought  to  lay 
a  foundation  in  all  the  language  skills. 
Many  teachers  have  felt  that  this  type 
of  course,  by  doing  a  little  of  every¬ 
thing,  has  done  nothing  to  any  worth¬ 
while  degree;  that  while  the  founda¬ 
tion  may  be  good  it  is  insufficient  in 
any  one  skill  and  demands  consider¬ 
able  supplement  before  the  student 
does  any  one  thing  well. 

Since  the  Investigation  did  not 
work  extensively  with  any  all-purpose 
course,  our  data  contain  no  evidence 
concerning  this  charge  against  that 
type.  But  our  data  do  show  that  at¬ 
tainments  in  the  various  skills  are  not 
necessarily  highly  correlated  with  each 
other.  Attention  devoted  to  one  skill 
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does  not  inevitably  or  automatically 
benefit  the  others.  In  language  learn¬ 
ing,  as  in  all  other  kinds,  students  ac¬ 
quire  chiefly  what  is  presented  and 
practiced.  Without  some  specific  eflFort 
at  co-ordination  of  the  skills,  they  will 
not  integrate  themselves. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  clear  why  simple  generalizations 
about  the  success  of  these  experiments 
are  impossible.  What  they  achieved 
must  be  evaluated  in  the  light  of  what 


they  sought  to  do.  As  we  have  seen 
in  regard  to  a  few  points  here,  they 
sought  to  do  many  different  things. 
But  perhaps  the  foregoing  pages  serve 
to  illustrate  briefly  the  three  chief  out¬ 
comes  of  the  Investigation:  (a)  a 
clear,  objective  record  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  specific  practical  sit¬ 
uations,  (b)  some  light  on  the  effects 
of  certain  principles  and  procedures, 
(c)  the  discovery  or  better  definition 
of  problems  yet  to  be  solved. 
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OMMUNICATION  of  human 
thought  and  knowledge,  as  a 
highly  developed  characteristic 
of  modern  society,  is  receiving  in¬ 
creasing  attention  by  educators,  the 
public,  and  commercial  interests. 
While  mechanical  means  of  transmit¬ 
ting  and  recording  ideas  and  informa¬ 
tion  have  been  greatly  "improved  in 
recent  decades,  ther^  remains  the 
necessity  for  the  individual  to  be  able 
to  convey  to  others  his  learning  and 
the  results  of  his  work. 

Our  Obligations 

The  University  is  directly  obligated 
to  disseminate  as  well  as  to  create 
knowledge,  and  the  Graduate  School 
encourages  the  publication  of  orig¬ 
inal  work  of  scholarly  merit.  It 
also  has  the  function  of  directing  at¬ 
tention  to  the  importance  of  graduate 
students’  being  prepared  for  their  fu¬ 
ture  responsibilities  in  communicat¬ 
ing  knowledge  to  others.  Intellectual 
hermits  are  creatures  of  the  past,  and 
society  has  a  right  to  expect  those  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  advanced 
education  to  communicate  to  society 
what  they  have  learned  or  created 
through  research.  Intellectual  pro¬ 
gress  depends  on  the  constant  trans¬ 
mission  of  information  and  of  results 
of  original  investigations.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  is  exemplified  by  our  heritage  of 


literature  accumulated  from  the  past 
and  by  current  additions  to  the  store 
of  recorded  knowledge. 

English  is  the  most  commonly  used 
language  in  this  country  for  communi¬ 
cation  of  thought  by  an  individual  and 
for  dissemination  of  knowledge  by  a 
university.  The  effective  use  of  this 
medium  of  communication  should  be 
the  first  objective  of  those  who  pre¬ 
pare  themselves  through  advanced 
studies  for  positions  of  intellectual 
leadership.  A  study  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  gives  an  insight  into  language 
as  a  means  of  communication  and  an 
understanding  of  English  as  the 
mother  tongue. 

Knowledge  of  foreign  languages  is 
a  traditional  requirement  for  the  doc¬ 
tor  of  philosophy  degree.  It  is  some¬ 
times  regarded  as  a  descendant  of  the 
classical  education  characterized  by 
the  name  of  this  doctoral  degree.  In 
the  trend  toward  utilitarian  education, 
hovfcver,  the  significance  of  foreign 
language  studies  has  not  been  fully 
realized. 

The  foreign  language  requirement 
is  retained  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
it  has  the  value  of  usefulness;  and  this 
justification  is  not  to  be  denied.  All 
literature  belongs  to  the  world  as  a 
whole,  and  in  addition  specific  fields 
of  study  frequently  have  received  their 


1  Reprinted  from  the  .\pril,  1948,  issue  of  the  Qradiiate  School  Record,  Ohio  State 
I’niversity,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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main  contributions  from  certain  re¬ 
gions  of  the  world.  This  world  or 
regional  literature  is  at  the  ready  com¬ 
mand  of  all  who  can  read  it.  One’s 
field  of  specialization,  however,  should 
not  be  determined  solely  by  compe¬ 
tence  in  one  language  or  another;  but 
whatever  subject  is  studied  and  inves¬ 
tigated,  its  wealth  of  source  material 
should  be  available  to  the  student. 
Scholars  are  thus  made,  not  only 
through  the  immediate  understanding 
and  use  of  foreign  languages  in  spe¬ 
cialized  study  and  research,  but  also 
through  the  building  of  a  linguistic 
foundation  upon  which  a  future  schol¬ 
arly  career  is  constructed. 

A  More  Specific  Use 

An  even  more  specific  use  of  for¬ 
eign  languages  is  made  by  those  per^ 
sons  who  plan  to  enter  vocations  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  increasingly  with  foreign 
literature,  affairs,  and  residence.  In 
these  ways,  and  others,  the  knowledge 
of  foreign  languages  is  truly  useful, 
and  on  these  bases  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  requirement  for  the  doctor  of 
philosophy  degree  is  retained. 

The  proponents  of  training  in  for¬ 
eign  languages,  who  limit  the  justifica¬ 
tion  of  foreign  language  requirements 
to  utilitarian  purposes,  think  in  the 
same  terms  of  “realistic  practicabil¬ 
ity”  as  the  opponents  to  this  practice. 
This  limitation  does  not  take  into 
account  the  many  cogent  factors  in¬ 
volved  in  the  issue. 

The  principal  interpretation  of  the 
doctor  of  philosophy  degree  is  that  it 
marks  a  recognized  type  of  scholarly 
accomplishment.  It  is  true  that  this 
degree,  in  its  strictest  meaning,  is  now 
under  question  as  describing  the  attain¬ 
ments  and  qualifications  of  some  who 
earn  it.  The  current  trend  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  in  the  direction  of  altering 


the  applicability  of  the  word  “philoso¬ 
phy.”  But  when  the  doctoral  degree 
is  granted  as  a  mark  solely  of  profes¬ 
sional  training,  then  a  correspondingly 
descriptive  d^ree  should  be  employed. 
So  long  as  there  is  distinction  in  the 
title  “doctor  of  philosophy,”  the  price 
should  be  paid  to  make  it  mean  what 
it  implies.  The  price  for  this  dis¬ 
tinguishing  degree  includes  time  and 
effort  spent  in  acquiring  knowledge, 
intellectual  capacity,  mastery  of  litera¬ 
ture,  research  ability,  and  a  broad  hu¬ 
man  perspective.  The  doctor  of  phil¬ 
osophy  degree  is  sought  for  what  it  is 
generally  known  to  represent.  If  we 
make  certain  that  it  is  what  it  pur¬ 
ports  to  be,  it  will  continue  to  be  the 
highest  earned  degree  bestowed  by  uni¬ 
versities  on  the  worthy. 

Could  the  significance  of  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  be  summed  up 
as  connoting  a  scholarly  as  well  as  spe¬ 
cialized  educational  attainment?  If 
so,  then  ability  to  transfer  thought 
and  to  learn  the  recorded  thoughts  of 
other  peoples  is  a  logical  part  of  the 
requirement  for  this  degree. 

The  Candidates 

Of  whom  do  we  expect  attainments 
of  this  order  ?  If  we  knew  in  advance 
who  among  the  many  admitted  to  the 
Graduate  School  are  to  develop  into 
the  full  cultural  capacity  implied  by 
the  doctoral  degree,  we  could  admit 
them  only  and  concentrate  on  their 
development.  However,  under  the 
American  system  of  educational  de¬ 
mocracy,  we  admit  those  candidates 
who  give  promise  of  accomplishment 
and  confer  the  highest  degree  on  those 
who  progress  to  a  satisfactory  point. 
Under  this  procedure,  all  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  are  required  .to  meet  certain 
standards  of  accomplishment,  includ- 
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iiig  foreign  language  requirements. 
Even  so,  few  recipients  of  the  doctoral 
degree  are  as  yet  fully  developed  as 
scholars ;  the  larger  proportion  of  them 
have  made  but  a  beginning.  In  other 
words,  the  many  pass  through  rigorous 
graduate  education  and  meet  require¬ 
ments,  and  the  few  are  developed  in 
that  time  to  a  high  degree  of  scholar¬ 
ship. 

Extent  of  Lack 

This  lack  of  accurate  predictability 
of  intellectual  capacity  extends  into 
the  future  of  a  graduate’s  career. 
Ability,  opportunity,  and  circum¬ 
stance  are  factors  that  determine  pro¬ 
gress  in  leadership  and  vocation.  But 
it  is  the  unprepared  mind  that  blocks 
advances,  and  utilization  of  educa¬ 
tional  facilities,  including  training  in 
foreign  languages,  contributes  to  read¬ 
iness  to  advance  as  growing  ability 
and  circumstances  allow.  Graduate 
education  is  intended  to  prepare  stu¬ 
dents  for  unforeseen  opportunities, 
and  competence  in  foreign  languages 
provides  one  type  of  basis  for  further 
development. 

To  include  scholarly  training  in  the 
requirements  for  the  doctoral  degree 
if  not  to  say  that  all  persons  are  to  be 
occupied  in  or  qualified  for  “the  ivory 
tower.”  A  holder  of  that  degree  is 
expected  to  be  able  to  take  into  what¬ 
ever  he  undertakes  the  capacities  and 
training  he  acquired  while  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  degree.  It  is  his  respon¬ 
sibility  to  see  that  the  degree  has  a 
worthwhile  meaning  for  him  in  his 
vocation,  otherwise  he  has  denied  his 
heritage  and  society’s  investment  in 
him  is  lost.  A  recipient  of  the  doc¬ 
toral  degree  may  not  conduct  research 
in  his  vocation,  but  he  is  expected  to 
do  his  work  better  because  of  the  train¬ 


ing  he  has  had  in  research.  He  may 
not  talk  the  foreign  languages  re¬ 
quired  for  the  graduate  degree,  but 
his  capacity  to  record  and  communi¬ 
cate  his  thoughts  and  work  should  be 
facilitated  by  his  experience  in  lan¬ 
guages.  These  principles  are  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  career  of  the  teacher,  agri¬ 
culturalist,  industrialist,  engineer, 
business  man,  or  research  scientist. 

To  this  point,  we  have  discussed  the 
necessity  of  knowledge  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  from  the  points  of  view  of 
facilitating  communication,  providing 
a  tool  for  learning  the  world’s  litera¬ 
ture  for  research  purposes,  aiding  the 
development  of  scholarship  consistent 
with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  contributing  to  a  continuing 
scholarly  development. 

To  these  bases  for  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  requirement  is  to  be  added  a 
social  one.  We  are  members  of  an  ex¬ 
panding  society,  more  involved  in 
w'orld  affairs  with  each  decade  whether 
we  will  it  or  not.  The  United  States 
is  becoming  an  international  leader, 
and  concurrent  with  that  goes  the  hum¬ 
ble  responsibility  of  leadership.  Those 
persons  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
the  highest  and  most  specialized 
formal  education  have  a  role  to  per¬ 
form,  and  their  part  will  be  of  increas¬ 
ing  importance.  This  is  no  time  for 
smugness  or  cultural  isolation. 

Immediate  Opportunities 

Immediately  there  are  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  foreign  contacts  and  occupa¬ 
tions.  The  coming  and  going  of  ad¬ 
vances!  students  abroad  and  to  this 
country,  our  growing  governmental  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  varied  occupational 
opportunities  in  government  and  busi¬ 
ness,  the  bills  passed  by  Congress  pro¬ 
viding  funds  for  international  ex- 
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changes  of  students  and  professors, 
the  educational  program  of  Unesco — 
tnese  and  other  evidences  of  world¬ 
wide  activities  all  point  to  the  inter¬ 
national  character  of  our  times.  They 
indicate  to  those  who  read  that 
knowledge  of  once-distant  countries 
and  their  tongues  is  a  matter  of  reason, 
and  recognition  of  service  and  oppor¬ 
tunity.  For  the  present,  this  country 
seems  to  be  a  source  of  physical 
strength,  but  the  world  as  a  whole  has 
its  heritage  of  literature  for  those  who 
are  prepared  to  utilize  it. 

The  above  remarks  are  of  general 
nature  and  do  not  apply  solely  to  can¬ 
didates  for  and  recipients  of  the  doc¬ 
tor  of  philosophy  degree.  The  princi¬ 
ples  stated  pertain  as  well  to  college 
and  professional  education.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  thing  is  that  the  mastery  of 
a  foreign  language  or  languages  is  not 
regularly  accomplished  by  those  stu¬ 


dents  who  later  aspire  to  graduate  de¬ 
grees.  Many  students  do  have  this  ex¬ 
perience  early  and  continuously. 
Others  unfortunately  advance  other¬ 
wise  in  their  scholastic  course  and  face 
the  foreign  language  requirement  as 
a  hurdle  to  be  jumped  just  prior  to 
the  general  examinations.  The  longer 
the  delay,  the  more  formidable  appears 
the  barrier.  While  preparation  for  a 
language  examination  is  underway, 
work  of  other  types  suffers. 

These  circumstances  are  deplorable 
and  argue  for  the  recognition  of  basic 
values  in  foreign  language  studies, 
which,  if  accepted  and  followed  early 
in  scholastic  studies,  would  obviate  the 
late,  limited,  and  arduous  preparation 
to  meet  a  requirement  for  the  doctoral 
degree.  The  time  may  come  when 
competence  in  foreign  languages  will 
be  a  requirement  for  admission  to  the 
Graduate  School. 
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Chekhov  and  His  Russia.  A  Sociologi¬ 
cal  Study.  By  W.  H.  Bruford.  New  York. 
The  Oxford  University  Press.  1948.  XI 
and  233  pages.  $3.40. 

This  is  an  extremely  interesting  study 
of  Russia  and  Russian  life  seen  mainly 
through  the  eyes  of  Anton  Chekhov.  As 
a  competent  observer  of  social  conditions, 
Chekhov  was  without  a  peer  in  the  liter¬ 
ary  world  of  old  Russia  and  in  his  stories 
and  plays  he  draws  constantly  from  the 
rich  treasury  that  he  stored  up  during  his 
life  and  travels  in  Russia.  Dr.  Bruford, 
in  a  most  scholarly  fashion,  examines  the 
sociology  of  old  Russia  and  utilizes  the 
writings  of  Chekhov  as  his  major  source 
material.  The  studied  is  broken  up  into 
several  headings — the  peasantry,  the  land- 
owners,  the  administrators,  the  Church, 
trade  and  industry,  and  the  intelligent¬ 
sia.  A  final  chapter  considers  Chekhov’s 


values.  The  book  is  intensely  interesting 
and  will  appeal  alike  to  teachers  of  lit¬ 
erature  and  the  social  studies. 

Americans  From  Hungary.  By  Emil 
liCngyel.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Compan5',  1948,  319  pp.,  $4.00. 

Americans  From  Hungary  is  a  rich 
mosaic  of  a  colorful  and  influential  seg¬ 
ment  of  our  population  with  an  evaluation 
of  the  part  this  segment  has  played  in 
American  culture  and  economy.  Professor 
Lengyel  begins  his  vibrant  story  with 
Hungary’s  history  and  folklore  and  then 
goes  on  to  recount  the  long  and  eventful 
story  of  Hungarian  participation  in  Ameri¬ 
can  civil  affairs,  religion,  literature,  sci¬ 
ence,  education,  and  the  arts.  The  book 
is  tremendously  interesting,  if  a  bit  sen¬ 
timental  at  points. 


The  Study  0/ Russian  Today 

By  MRS.  LUBOV  BREIT  KEEFER 
Instructor  in  Russian  and  History  of  Music, 

Johns  Hopkins  University ;  Teacher  in 
Middlcbury  College  Russian  Summer  School, 


Middlehury, 

URELY,  if  there  is  a  magic  key 
capable  of  unlocking,  immediate¬ 
ly  and  accurately,  the  ideology 
and  aspirations  of  the  USSR,  it  is  the 
Russian  tongue.  An  efficacious  tool  in 
the  hands  of  an  expert,  its  ver}’  acquisi¬ 
tion  is  fraught  with  countless  pitfalls. 

Leaving  aside  such  intangibles  as 
matters  of  phonetics  or  the  more  un- 
chartable  and  annoying  problems  of 
word  accent,  the  strongly  inflected  na¬ 
ture  of  Russian  word  construction 
makes  its  mastery  laborious  and  its 
usage  precarious.  Like  Damocles’ 
sword,  the  meaning  of  a  bungled  sen¬ 
tence  will  turn  against  its  perpetrator. 
Not  in  vain  does  the  Russian  proverb 
issue  its  warning:  “Every  task  fears 
only  its  Lord.” 

Extent  of  Teaching 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  linguistic 
difficulties  and  the  political  questions 
involved,  Russian  today  is  being  taught 
across  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  demand 
for  it  is  unflaggingly  on  the  increase. 
So  also,  as  a  corollary,  is  the  quality 
of  the  scholarship.  Here  at  the  Mid- 
dlebury  Russian  School,  with  a  wait¬ 
ing  list  announced  in  the  early  spring 
by  its  capable  and  tactful  head.  Dr. 
Fayer,  a  carefully  selected  body  of 
eager  and  intensely  interested  Ameri¬ 
can  students  use  the  Russian  language 
exclusively  to  discuss  with  startling 
ease  and  eloquence  such  topics  as  free 


,  Vermont 

elections,  human  virtue,  or  absolute 
beauty,  to  follow  the  vagaries  of  his¬ 
tory,  literature,  and  criticism,  unrolled 
before  them  by  native  experts,  and  to 
delve  into  the  finer  points  of  Slavic 
philology  and  lexicography. 

The  picture  is  typical.  A  recent 
survey  lists  over  one  hundred  fifty  cen¬ 
ters  of  higher  learning  which  offer  in¬ 
struction  in  Russian,  with  a  total  en¬ 
rolment  of  close  to  five  thousand.  This 
represents  a  gain  of  20  percent  over 
the  peaceful  days  of  1946.  More  and 
more  institutions  offer  work  for  grad¬ 
uate  credit.  The  Middlebury  School, 
now  in  its  fourth  summer,  graduates 
its  first  class  of  five  masters  of  arts  in 
Russian. 

Imminent  Expansion 

Among  the  newer  ventures  in  the 
field,  the  Army  Language  School  at 
Monterey,  California,  reports  over-en¬ 
rolment  in  its  Russian  Division,  mak¬ 
ing  expansion  imminent.  Estimates 
as  to  the  number  of  Russian  scholars 
to  be  needed  in  the  near  future  by  the 
United  States  Government  offices  vary 
widely,  but  the  figures  run  into  the 
thousands.  A  considerable  grant  of 
funds  has  been  allocated  to  the 
AATSEEL  (American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Slavic  and  East-European 
Languages)  for  the  purpose  of  train¬ 
ing  students  of  Russian.  Nevertheless, 
not  all  is  bliss.  Indeed,  the  over-all 
panorama  of  Russian  studies  in  the 
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United  States  may  be  rewarding,  but 
not  reassuring.  True,  up  until  now, 
Russian  has  provided  unexpected  and 
sometimes  lucrative  employment  to 
more  or  less  qualified  aspirants  of  the 
teaching  fraternity.  But  who  among 
the  men  and  women  sprung  from  sun¬ 
dry  age  groups  and  walks  of  life,  pro¬ 
fessions  and  experience,  may  actually 
claim  the  title  of  teacher?  With  little 
or  no  introduction  to  pedagogy  and 
methods,  often  without  enthusiasm  for 
inculcating  knowledge,  former  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  Neva  have  invaded  col¬ 
lege  and  university,  not  unlike  those 
undaunted  Frenchmen  of  yore  who 
accepted  vodka,  borshch  and  a  few 
other  niceties  in  exchange  for  their 
“culture”  and  have  been  duly  immor¬ 
talized  in  caricature  by  the  Russian 
classics. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  gainsaying  the 
progress  that  has  been  made:  engin¬ 
eers,  preachers,  and  chemists  have  sup¬ 
planted  Parisian  tailors  and  cooks. 
Also,  the  small  but  valiant  and  magni¬ 
ficently  equipped  band  of  native  teach¬ 
ers  has  already  brought  fine  fruit. 
Should  they  alone  be  entrusted  with 
building  up  esteem  and  sympathy  be¬ 
tween  East  and  West,  or  should  the 
mighty  task  be  shared  by  Americans, 
usually  well  versed  in  all  latest  class¬ 
room  wrinkles,  but  sometimes  unable 
to  pronounce  a  single  Russian  sound 
clearly  or  even  feel  its  beailty?  In 
this  field  too  there  have  appeared 
leaders,  mating  the  detached  objectiv¬ 
ity  of  a  foreigner  with  a  sound  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  particularly  Slavic  lan¬ 
guage-behavior  and  idiosyncracies. 

Inner  Confusion 

Even  in  the  inner  sanctum  there 
prevails  a  veritable  Babel  of  objec¬ 
tives  and  techniques.  One  educator 
stresses  spoken  Russian ;  another, 


translation  of  literary  or  endlessly 
diversified,  specialized  texts  in  applied 
or  pure  science ;  here,  a  teacher 
spurred  on  by  his  own  “extracurricu¬ 
lar”  whimsies,  unloads  on  his  victims 
a  whole  arsenal  of  hearing  aids,  lin- 
guaphone,  and  music  records;  there, 
another  with  equal  fanaticism  rules 
out  all  dictionaries  and  translation, 
while  colleagues  stuff  their  respective 
charges  with  indiscriminate  topsy¬ 
turvy  perusals  of  Pravda,  Dostoyev- 
skii  and  Blok. 

Other  Deficiencies 

The  scarcity  of  Russian  books  on 
this  side  of  the  ocean  generally,  and 
of  superior  grammars  particularly, 
adds  to  the  chaos.  Even  in  Russia, 
reference  books  are  at  a  premium; 
here  they  are  nonexistent.  This  lack 
breeds  extreme  pedantry  on  one  side; 
on  the  other,  complete  laissez  faire, 
and  both  resolve  into  fruitless  specula¬ 
tion. 

Another  hindrance  is  the  advanced 
age  of  the  average  American  beginner 
in  Russian.  More  likely  than  not,  he 
embarks  on  his  study  with  sp)eech 
habits  well  formed,  ear  and  memory 
stocked,  sensitivity  arrested;  and, 
moreover,  with  a  clearly  segregated 
crystallized  requirement  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  niche  of  the  language  which 
best  suits  his  individual  need.  He 
usually  has  his  own  ideas  about  the 
royal  road  to  knowledge  and  takes  the 
teacher  with  a  great  deal  of  salt. 

Finally  there  is  the  Iron  Curtain 
which  deprives  the  best  intentioned 
from  measuring  their  accomplishments 
against  those  of  the  Russian  people. 
There  is  no  exchange  of  scholarship, 
research,  or  opinion. 

Clearly,  no  betterment  can  be  im¬ 
mediately  foreseen  for  some  of  these 
ills.  For  others  the  cure  rests  with 
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118.  We  must  and  will  come  to  more 
uniform  standards,  loftier  ideals, 
higher  skills.  After  all,  there  is  no 
magic  sesame.  What  was  started  as 
mushroom  growth  will  have  to  send 
down  deeper  roots.  Those  take  time. 
Already  the  AATSEEL  has  branched 
out  into  special  Committees  on  Meth¬ 
odology,  Linguistics,  Scientific  Rus¬ 
sian,  has  sponsored  word-counts,  lists 
of  cognates,  transliteration  charts. 
There  is  lively  discussion  about  each 
of  these  needed  items. 

Of  greater  urgency  is  the  problem 
of  age.  To  be  effectual,  the  study  of 
Russian  must  start  at  a  lower  age  level, 
in  the  secondary  school.  Everyone  is 
aware  of  this  need;  most  of  all  the 
student.  The  AATSEEL  has  been  in¬ 
sisting  on  it  for  some  time  past.  Xo 
matter  how  heroic  the  effort,  or  how 
stubborn  the  determination,  an  adult 
can  not  possibly  command  that  un¬ 
conscious  ease  with  which  a  child  com¬ 
municates  thought  and  absorbs  in¬ 
formation. 

English  and  the  TJSSE 

Whereas  the  L^SSR  starts  the  study 
of  English  in  its  grammar  school  and 
makes  it  compulsory,  far  more  than 
German  or  French,  we  can  count  on 
our  fingers  the  secondary  schools 
which  have  seen  fit,  or  rather  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  include  Russian  in  their  cur¬ 
riculum.  Not  careful  planning,  not 
foresight,  but  some  chance  and  temp¬ 
orary  circumstances,  such  as  some  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise,  the  zeal  of  an  en¬ 
thusiast.  or  the  demand  of  prospective 
students,  call  them  into  being.  They 
open  in  such  widely  dispersed  zones 
as  Passaic,  Xew  Jersey,  and  Seattle, 
Washington;  Evanston,  Illinois,  and 
Putney,  Vermont;  Los  Angeles,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Troy. 

Under  the  circumstances,  casualties 


are  frequent.  They  include’  high- 
schools  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and 
Portland,  Oregon,  projects  which  were 
inaugurated  with  banners  flying. 
High  mortality  can  be  taken  for 
granted  as  long  as  city  and  school 
boards  fail  to  work  out  any  long-range 
policy.  This  they  are  reluctant  to 
undertake.  As  obstacles  they  cite  the 
shortage  of  accredited  teachers,  the 
difficulty  of  the  subject  matter,  and  the 
notion  widely  held  by  school  princi¬ 
pals  that  colleges  and  universities  will 
in  no  case  accept  work  offered  in 
Slavic  and  East-European  languages 
for  college  entrance  credit.  The  first 
is  a  temporary'  condition;  the  second 
is  an  argument,  and  a  strong  one,  for, 
not  against ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  willingness  of  the  college  to 
meet  the  Russian  student  the  whole 
way.  As  matters  stand,  the  college  is 
often  forced  to  endorse  an  unworthy 
applicant.  Besides,  the  procedure  of 
forcing  a  shident  to  begin  and  partial¬ 
ly  master  in  secondary  school  a  for¬ 
eign  language  which  he  does  not  want, 
only  to  drop  it  and  begin  another  one 
in  college,  is  not  without  serious  eco¬ 
nomic  waste,  no  matter  how  good  a 
linguistic  introduction  the  first  one 
may  give  him. 

Much  to  Learn 

In  this  respect,  we  have  much  to 
learn  from  the  USSR.  Always  pas¬ 
sionately,  desperately  fond  of  its  own 
language,  and  by  this  very  token,  in¬ 
tensely  interested  in  all  speech,  it  is 
pursuing  today  a  thorough  and  far- 
reaching  re-examination  of  language 
teaching  methods  in  the  secondary 
school.  Whole  periodicals  are  devoted 
to  the  study.  Outstanding  is  The  Rus¬ 
sian  Ijanfjuage  in  the  School  (Moscow, 
1947).  The  investigation  is  complete 
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with  detailed  bibliographies,  search¬ 
ing  self-criticism,  reviews  of  represen¬ 
tative  contributions  to  the  field,  past 
and  present,  and  forums.  A  thorough 
familiarity  with  foreign  tongues  and 
idioms  is  counted  upon  as  an  invalu¬ 
able  aid  in  perfecting  one’s  own,  sift¬ 
ing  the  essential  from  the  secondary, 
the  regional  from  the  universal,  and  in 
sharpening  one’s  historical  sense. 
Aside  from  purely  utilitarian  consid- 
ations,  an  introduction  to  philology, 
particularly  to  the  languages  which 
have  fertilized  Russia’s  own,  is  said 
to  develop  precision  in  thinking  and  a 
feeling  for  style  and  diction,  whether 
rural,  heroic,  romantic,  or  archaic. 
English  helps  the  Russian  to  clarify 
his  own  phonetic  problems  and  pecu¬ 
liarities. 

Over  and  over  the  journals  cite  the 
concern  which  the  great  men  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  Tx)monosov,  Karamzin,  Pushkin, 
Relinskii,  Turgenv,  Tolstoy,  have  felt 
for  the  precision,  clarity  and  expres¬ 
siveness  of  speech,  this  most  precious 
and  essential  of  man-made  instru¬ 
ments.  They  pit  the  champions  of 
grammar  per  se  against  its  detractors, 
and  endeavor  to  establish  the  proper 
function  and  the  interplay  of  phone¬ 
tics,  I  orthoepy,  lexicography,  etymol- 
ogy,  punctuation,  syntax  with  each 
ether.  Every  small  innovation  for 
the  classroom  is  greeted  as  a  moment¬ 
ous  discovery.  Nothing  is  left  to 
chance.  The  entire  network  of  lan¬ 
guage  instruction  is  carefully  charted 
and  supervised.  Linguistic  differences. 


already  sharp  before  the  war,  today 
assume  the  magnitude  of  political 
flare-ups.  Small  wonder,  since  al¬ 
ready  Belinskii  has  called  the  gram¬ 
mar  of  any  nation  the  “philosophy  of 
its  speech,”  the  mirror  of  its  faith, 
goals,  and  beliefs. 

A  Tie-up  With  Life 

No  doubt,  some  of  these  concerns 
are  not  to  our  taste.  They  may  seem 
laughable  and  exaggerated.  We  must 
however  give  serious  thought  to  the 
proper  dissemination  of  a  knowledge 
of  Russian  among  our  American 
youth.  We  must  have  higher  stand-, 
ards,  more  and  better  educated  leaders, 
and  we  also  need  to  free  our  approach 
from  much  that  is  obsolete,  inept,  or 
plainly  tedious,  from  the  selfish  and 
opportune.  We  must  make  the  Rus¬ 
sian  taught  in  our  secondary  schools 
not  alone  a  tool  for  eflSciency,  but 
through  language,  a  tie-up  with  all  of 
life. 

No  language  can  actually  serve  this 
need  better  than  Russian,  since  no 
literature  more  than  Russian  has  un¬ 
derscored,  from  the  day  of  its  birth, 
the  importance  of  language  as  a  living 
primitive  force,  has  called  attention 
to  its  music,  or  to  its  psychological  ra¬ 
cial  overtones.  Perhaps  in  a  few  years 
the  work  of  the  teacher  will  be  made 
easier  through  closer  co-operation  from 
thousands  of  precollege  schools. 
There  are  obstacles,  but  the  final  goal 
justifies  continuing  revision  and  tak¬ 
ing  stock  of  the  issues  involved. 
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Humanizing  College  German 

By  WILLIAM  K.  SUNDERMEYER 
Professor  of  German,  Oettyshurg  College,  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania; 
Assistant  to  the  Director,  Middlehury  College  German  Summer  School, 
Middlehury,  Vermont 


IN  individual  conferences  with  stu¬ 
dents,  young  and  old,  of  the 
Methodik  course  at  the  Middlehury 
College  Summer  School  of  German, 
these  students  discuss  their  experi¬ 
ences  at  their  own  schools  with  me.  I 
must  confess  that  again  and  again  they 
shock  me  with  what  they  have  to  tell. 
They  do  not  complain  that  methods 
used  in  their  departments  are  either 
too  conservative  and  old-fashioned  or 
too  progressive,  too  “oral”;  in  fact 
they  do  not  complain  about  any  “meth¬ 
od”  at  all.  But  what  worries  them, 
and  worries  me  even  more,  is  the  dog¬ 
matic  rigidity  with  which  department 
heads  or  school  administrations  im¬ 
pose  a  method  on  the  teachers  of  Ger¬ 
man,  and  probably  also  of  other  for¬ 
eign  languages.  There  seems  to  be  a 
dictatorship  of  methods  and  conse¬ 
quently  a  lack  of  freedom  for  those 
teachers  who  are  not  in  leading  posi¬ 
tions. 

These  “bosses,”  however,  are  not  al¬ 
ways  people  but  often  co-operative 
tests,  state  requirements,  rating  and 
ether  agencies  which  keep  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  foreign  languages  on  a 
nicely  “inhuman”  level.  It  really  is 
the  mechanistic  materialism  of  the 
whole  educational  system  w’hich  keeps 
the  language  teachers  from  doing  a 
good  job.  In  this  inhuman  system  of 
tests  and  grades,  of  measuring  “pro¬ 
gress  in  efficiency”  by  inches,  and 
measuring  it  all  too  often,  the  “bosses” 


have  to  boss  in  order  to  keep  their 
schools  or  departments  in  line. 

The  so-called  army  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  foreign  languages  has,  unfortun¬ 
ately,  only  increased  the  dictatorship 
of  materialistic  “success  philosophy” 
in  this  field.  How  often  have  we  heard 
recently  that  “if  the  army  could  make 
a  sergeant  speak  German  fluently  in 
three  to  six  months,  why  can  the  col¬ 
leges  not  do  the  job?”  In  addition  to 
many  exterior  reasons  these  critics 
completely  forget  the  absolutely  dif¬ 
ferent  aim  of  college  teaching. 

We  do  not  aim  at  a  su|)erficial  skill 
in  oral  expression.  This  was  all  right 
for  the  army  when  it  needed  men 
quickly  for  very  limited  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  but  in  colleges  and  universities 
the  language  learning  is,  and  always 
will  be,  a  most  important  contributary 
factor  to  general  educational  aims.  It 
is  part  of  the  Bildung,  and  this  pro¬ 
cess  of  growth  is  a  slow  and  organic 
growth,  and  therefore  needs  a  different 
approach  or  “method,”  if  you  like. 

In  the  past,  as  many  of  us  realize 
now’,  we  have  paid  too  high  a  price  for 
efficiency,  anyway.  We  have  become 
so  grade  conscious  because  we  lost,  or 
did  not  offer,  what  cannot  be  measured 
by  grades.  The  notorious  question  of 
all  too  many  of  our  students :  “Profes¬ 
sor,  how  do  I  stand  now?”  is  really 
a  bitter  accusation  against  us.  We 
lost  the  Imponderable.  We  still  “gain 
the  whole  world”  whilst  we  most  cer- 
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tainly  suffer  the  loss  of  our  own  souls. 

Are  there  no  signs  of  hope?  Oh 
yes,  there  are.  Many  of  them.  There 
is  the  growing  demand  for  quality, 
coming  from  the  students.  There  is 
the  growing  unhappiness  of  teachers 
who  resent  the  dictatorship  of  the  num¬ 
ber.  There  are  the  many  general 
courses,  great  books,  and  other  funda¬ 
mental  courses.  But  it  is  particularly 
the  resentment  of  the  students  under 
the  oppressive  rigidity  of  a  lifeless 
cramming  which  should  lead  us  to 
some  self-criticism. 

In  German  there  seems  to  exist  a 
particularly  strong  necessity  for  criti¬ 
cal  self-analysis  because  of  the  con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  enrolment  in  our 
departments,  a  phenomenon  which  can¬ 
not  be  explained  by  mere  materialistic 
causes.  Many  reasons  have  been  put 
forward  to  explain  this  strange  in¬ 
terest  in  the  language  of  a  fallen  foe. 
They  say  it  is  because  of  attractive 
positions  offered  in  service  overseas, 
military  and  administrative  positions 
in  Germany,  welfare  and  charitable 
work  in  Europe,  business  and  other 
private  employment  in  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  many  united  efforts  to  put 
the  world  back  on  its  feet. 

To  these  new  reasons  there  can  be 
added  the  old  ones,  which  are,  how¬ 
ever,  slowly  fading  out,  such  as  re¬ 
quirements  for  advanced  degrees, 
graduate  work  in  medical  schools  or 
in  the  natural  sciences,  preparation 
for  the  ministry,  or  merely  college  re¬ 
quirements.  But  when  you  ask  those 
young  students,  as  well  as  the  veterans 
who  flock  into  the  German  depart¬ 
ments,  why  they  chose  German,  you 
will  find  that  most  of  them  do  not 
know,  or  will  not  tell  you  the  real 
reasons.  Maybe  it  is  something  sub¬ 
conscious,  maybe  this  interest  in  foiv 


eign  languages  in  general  is  part  of 
the  general  trend  in  American  youth, 
namely  to  find  something  which  can¬ 
not  be  expressed  in  grades,  degrees, 
and  dollars,  which  therefore  is  of  more 
lasting  value  than  the  passing  glory 
of  an  “A.” 

Are  we  trying  to  meet  this  obvious 
urge  towards  “quality”?  Not  enough, 
I  would  think.  We  have  to  change 
our  attitude  toward  our. students  and 
toward  the  language  we  teach.  Em¬ 
phatically  so! 

We  have  to  stop  lumping  our  stu¬ 
dents  together  as  grade-craving  ma¬ 
chines.  If  our  classes  are  still  too 
large,  we  must  in  words  and  writing 
urge  the  administration  to  make  the 
necessary  change.  If  they  say  they 
have  no  money,  let  us  ask  them  to  re¬ 
vise  their  budgets  for  their  athletic  de¬ 
partments.  Let  us  ask  for  the  help  of 
our  students  to  achieve  a  juster  distri¬ 
bution  of  funds  in  favor  of  the  acad¬ 
emic  side  of  education. 

But  we  can  do  very  much,  indeed, 
in  our  own  departments.  First  let  us 
free  the  energy  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  our  younger  colleagues.  There  are 
men  and  women  of  different  tempera¬ 
ments.  Some  can  do  better  in  the 
“deductive”  way,  others  excel  in  the 
“inductive”  method.  Some  are  slow 
and  thorough,  others  are  quicker  and 
more  esthetically  inclined.  Both  can 
achieve  excellent  results  if  willing  and 
free  to  do  it  their  own  way. 

Second,  let  us  change  our  attitude 
toward  our  German  language  itself. 
We  should  try  to  reach  more  quickly 
than  we  have  done  so  far  a  point 
where  we  can  read  good  literature  in 
its  original  form.  Students  of  college 
age  are  mature  enough  to  resent  the 
childish,  amputated  and  dehydrated 
texts  which  we  have  been  offering  in 
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our  readers,  particularly  our  p’aded 
readers.  Our  tendency  has  been  far 
too  much  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  order  not  to  frigrhten  the  stu¬ 
dents  away  from  our  departments. 
But  at  the  same  time  we  have  fright¬ 
ened  them  away  by  offering  them  an 
artificial,  ugly  language.  One  stu¬ 
dent  I  know  walked  out  after  the  first 
semester  because  “the  German  lan¬ 
guage  is  so  brutal.”  With  our  fre¬ 
quency  craze,  our  minimum  vocabu¬ 
laries  and  minimum  grammars,  we 
have  destroyed,  not  only  the  beauty  of 
our  language,  but  also  the  challenge 
for  mature  and  intelligent  students. 
A  modern  type  of  Meidingerei  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  our  so-called  progressive  meth¬ 
ods.  We  have  created  and  taught  a 
language  which  really  does  not  exist. 

Our  question  should  be  “how  to 
teach  the  German  language  without 
spoiling  it.”  A  living  language 
should  not  consist  merely  of  stereo¬ 
typed  exemplifications  of  simplified 
grammatical  rules.  Therefore  we 
should  do  away  with  texts  in  which 
certain  grammatical  phenomena  are 
artificially  inserted  or  even  stressed  in 
bold  type.  We  should  do  away  with 
Erganzungssatzen  w’hich  interrupt  the 
flow’  of  thought  as  well  as  of  the  mel¬ 
ody  of  the  sentence.  Our  Uehungen 
should  consist  only  of  questions,  an¬ 
swers,  translations,  Umhildungen,  and 
sentences  formed  from  associated  ex¬ 
pressions.  Let  us  stress  the  idiom,  let 
us  keep  the  language  natural  and 
sound.  Let  us  trust  our  colleagues, 
too,  by  letting  them  form  their  ow’n 
questions  about  a  text.  Most  of  the 
questions  which  we  so  frequently  find 
in  textbooks  are  haphazard  and  often 
geqmlt,  anyway.  They  are  all  right 
in  the  beginning  stages  of  language 
teaching  where  they  are  “grammatical¬ 


ly  loaded.”  That  we  need  them  for 
homework  as  printed  in  the  book  is  no 
objection  to  eliminating  them.  We 
only  miss  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
dictate  them  to  the  students,  thus  train¬ 
ing  their  oars  and  checking  their  spell¬ 
ing. 

We  should  favor  everything  which 
is  original,  undoctored,  and  natural. 
That  does  not  mean  that  we  should  not 
proceed  from  the  easier  to  the  more 
difficult,  but  it  means  that  the  easy  text 
should  also  be  in  good  idiomatic  Ger¬ 
man,  not  slashed  to  pieces  for  gram¬ 
mar’s  sake.  It  should  keep  and  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  natural  flow’  of  the  melody 
of  German  sounds. 

As  we  advance  in  efficiency,  w’hy 
should  we  not  use  good  pictures  in¬ 
stead  of  artificial  pictures  and  sketches 
and  those  that  are  meant-to-be-funny  ? 
The  University  Prints,  for  example, 
provide  excellent  reproductions  of 
German  woodcuts  and  etchings,  which 
are  so  inexpensive  that  a  copy  could 
be  placed  in  every  student’s  hands. 

I  believe  we  should  let  our  students 
grow  into  the  German  language,  into 
its  historically  developed  culture, 
which  is  reflected  in  the  language  it¬ 
self,  by  reducing  our  grading  systems 
and  our  mechanical  testings  to  their 
proper  place,  and  by  treating  students 
and  teachers  as  something  other  than 
learning  and  teaching  machines.  How 
in  the  world  can  one  possibly  be  re¬ 
quired  to  have  reached  a  prescribed 
place  in  grammar  or  texts  at  a  pre¬ 
scribed  hour  of  the  semester  if  the 
students  vary  in  number,  in  back¬ 
ground,  and  in  intelligence? 

Everything  on  this  earth  grows  and 
develops  organically,  slowly,  and  na¬ 
turally.  Our  language  teaching  has 
been  artificial  and  mechanical.  Let  us 
humanize  our  college  German. 
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Exeter,  New  Hampshire; 

Former  President,  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French 


A  BASIC  error  of  modern  lan¬ 
guage  teaching  in  America  for 
a  long  time  has  been  the  almost 
continuous  difference  of  opinion  be¬ 
tween  language  teachers  concerning 
what  should  be  their  essential  and  pri¬ 
mary  objective,  and  the  attempt  that 
they  have  made  to  rally  all  teaching 
around  a  series  of  cure-all  methods. 
Most  language  teachers,  except  for 
very  brief  periods,  seem  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  that  to  teach  a  language  in  ail 
its  phases  is  not  too  great  a  task,  even 
for  the  classroom;  and  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  realizes  he  is  acquiring  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  which  can  be  used, 
even  if  taught  in  the  artificially  cre¬ 
ated  atmosphere  of  the  classroom,  im¬ 
mediately  gains  added  incentive  to 
learn,  and  absorbs  the  language  with 
less  effort. 

No  Open-sesame 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results 
in  modern  language  teaching,  then,  we 
should  permanently  abandon  the  idea 
that  one  method  alone  is  an  open- 
sesame  to  all  language  learning. 
Every  average  classroom  has  its  share 
of  students  whose  previous  training 
has  been  essentially  visual,  and  also 
those  whose  previous  training  has  been 
oral  or  aural.  There  is  no  reason  why 
language  study,  as  a  vital  part  of  gen¬ 
eral  education  and  culture,  should  not 
train  all  the  faculties  and  develop,  in¬ 
sofar  as  it  can,  those  which  have  been 
neglected  in  earlier  training. 


Because  some  students  or  teachers 
have  logical  minds  that  tend  to  learn 
language  primarily  through  a  study  of 
grammar,  there  is  no  sound  educa¬ 
tional  or  psj’chological  principle  which 
insists  that  all  pupils  should  be  forced 
to  learn  by  the  same  method.  Or,  the 
fact  that  one  student  or  teacher  has 
great  facility  in  acquiring  vocabulary 
is  no  reason  for  concentrating  every 
course  on  the  study  of  vocabulary. 
Nor  should  we,  because  one  teacher  or 
pupil  finds  imitation  of  sound  more 
fascinating  than  comprehension  of  the 
printed  page,  build  our  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  courses  entirely  around  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  phonetics. 

Not  only  must  we  seek  to  teach  the 
foreign  language  as  we  would  wish 
every  foreigner  to  know  our  own  lan¬ 
guage — whether  we  seek  to  communi¬ 
cate  intelligently  by  word  of  mouth  or 
written  or  printed  page — but  we  must 
give  up  trying  to  force  students  into 
one  mold.  We  must  cease  imposing  a 
single  approach  upon  all  students,  and, 
as  a  result,  leaving  those  who  cannot 
follow  or  fit  into  this  mold  limping 
along  behind  the  more  talented  or 
adaptable  students.  Such  a  procedure 
merely  builds  up  an  antipathy  for  the 
subject,  the  learning  of  which  is,  after 
all,  as  natural  and  necessary  a  human 
process  as  that  of  eating,  walking,  or 
sleeping.  The  process  of  learning  a 
language  should  bo  approximately  the 
same,  whether  the  student  is  restricted 
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to  his  mother  tongue  or  extends  his 
acquisition  to  several  tongues. 

Language  learning  should  be  demo¬ 
cratic  and  should  reach,  through  its 
many-sided  approaches,  all  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  a  given  class,  whatever  their 
individual  faculties  may  be.  Although 
this  task  may  at  first  seem  difficult  for 
the  teacher,  one  should  remember  that 
our  primary  objective  cannot  be  the 
teaching  of  one  year  of  a  language,  or 
two,  or  three  years,  merely  in  order 
that  it  may  fit  comfortably  into  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  has  been  artificially  con¬ 
structed  and  which  is  often  bound  by 
the  mechanics  of  a  schedule.  Our  ob¬ 
jective  should  be  the  teaching  of  a 
practical  knowledge  of  a  language,  in 
as  short  a  time  as  this  can  be  done,  and 
in  as  effective  a  manner  as  possible. 
We  should  approach  the  study  of  lan¬ 
guage  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
practical,  effective  teaching  of  an 
essential  subject,  not  one  for  which  we 
have  one,  two,  or  three  year’s  room  in 
the  general  curriculum.  This  approach 
to  integrating  a  study  into  the  average 
secondary  school  or  college  curriculum 
is  the  only  efficient  way  of  attaining 
any  noteworthy  goal,  not  only  in  lan¬ 
guage  teaching  but  in  the  teaching  of 
civilization  and  citizenship. 

Broadmindedness 

Furthermore,  as  teachers  we  should 
remain  broadminded  in  our  presenta¬ 
tion  of  our  subject;  and  we  should 
apply  whatever  approaches  and  as 
many  approaches  as  are  needed  in 
order  to  reach  effectively  all  of  our 
students.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
neglect  no  single  phase  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  The  most  variable  element  of 
language  study,  as  we  see  it  today,  is 
the  cultural.  This  may  be  taught  as 
an  introduction  to  stimulate  more  in¬ 


terest  in  the  subject  matter,  or  as  a 
conclusion  of  the  course  to  emphasize 
the  imp>ortance  and  implications  of  the 
study  that  has  been  completed.  It  may 
also  be  presented  as  a  simultaneous 
feature  of  the  language  learning  pro¬ 
cess.  If  the  broad  fundamental  aim 
of  language  study,  that  of  teaching  an¬ 
other  means  of  communication  between 
peoples,  is  generally  accepted,  more 
thought  can  be  applied  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  phases  that  require  stress  or  varie¬ 
ty  in  approach,  depending  upon  the 
nature  of  the  community,  the  average 
intelligence  of  the  students,  their  age 
levels,  their  previous  training  which 
Inay  have  developed  one  ability  rather 
than  another,  and  the  general  educa¬ 
tional  objectives  of  the  school  as  a 
whole.  If  all  teachers  can  be  convinced 
that  the  purpose  of  a  language  is  com¬ 
munication,  and  that  communication 
is  oral  as  well  as  written,  it  will  be¬ 
come  clear  that  the  objectives  are 
essentially  the  same  in  all  languages. 
Progress  can  start  at  that  point. 

Hampering  Prejudices 

We  have  been  too  hampered  in  our 
study  of  languages  by  our  prejudices, 
by  our  habitual  preference  for  one  lan¬ 
guage  over  another,  by  the  unrealistic 
belief  of  many  people  that  one  can ' 
impose  one’s  language  on  a  weaker  na¬ 
tion  and  hence  not  really  have  to  learn 
any  language  but  one’s  own.  We  have, 
as  a  result,  become  language  conscious 
only  by  spurts,  and  usually  when  an 
emergency  demanded  our  immediate 
attention.  Then  it  was  too  late  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  necessary  results.  1917  and 
1940  were  years  of  linguistic  panic. 
As  an  adult  nation,  a  dominant  figure 
in  world  affairs,  it  is  essential  that  we 
support  the  present  trend  of  broaden¬ 
ing  the  study  of  languages  to  include 
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not  only  a  few  important  European 
languages  but  Oriental,  Slavic,  and 
Near  Eastern  languages  as  well.  Stu¬ 
dents  of  those  tongues  have  already 
disproven  the  notion  that  they  are 
hurdles  which  only  an  elite  can  hope 
to  clear.  We  should  therefore  broaden 
the  range  of  languages  studied  and  yet 
hold  fast  to  an  enduring  language  ob¬ 
jective  about  which  there  can  be  no 
question. 

If  language  study  can  only  accept 


and  maintain  what  the  average  person 
believes  is  its  objective,  it  will  retain 
a  leading  place  in  any  educational  pro¬ 
gram  of  a  civilized  nation  like  ours, 
which  is  assuming  leadership  in  the 
world.  Our  contacts  with  all  nations 
are  certain  to  increase,  and  permanent 
influence  will  be  based  largely  upon 
how  well  a  large  percentage,  not  mere¬ 
ly  a  small  elite,  of  our  population  un¬ 
derstands,  and  can  communicate  with 
the  people  of  other  nations. 


FOR  YOUR  BOOKSHELF 

Reviewed  By 

William  P.  Sears,  New  York  Univereity 


The  Two  Worlds  of  Marcel  Proust.  By 
Harold  March.  Philadelphia.  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Press.  1948.  376  pages. 

$3.50. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  since 
the  death  of  Marcel  Proust.  In  that  time 
there  have  been  many  specialized  studies 
of  his  extraordinary  novel  and  of  his 
bizarre  life.  The  present  evaluation  by 
Dr.  March  is  a  scholarly  and  very  stimu¬ 
lating  account  of  the  man  and  his  work. 
Dr.  March  has  very  cleverly  interpolated 
his  chronological  biography  of  Proust 
with  detailed  references  to  the  novelist’s 
intellectual  and  emotional  development. 
The  author  traces  the  career  of  Proust 
from  the  happy,  nature-loving  boy  to  the 
legendary  neurotic  recluse  of  the  cork- 
lined  chamber.  A  comprehensive  picture 
of  Proust’s  plan  for  A  la  Recherche  du 
temps  perdu  will  assist  students  of  the 
great  novel  in  understanding  it  better. 
There  are  splendid  explanations  of 
Proust’s  characters.  In  his  evaluation  of 
the  novel.  Dr.  March  is  very  cautious.  He 
lauds  the  poetry  and  the  psychological 
insight  of  Proust.  As  a  realistic  pano¬ 
rama  of  society,  the  novel.  Dr.  March 
holds,  is  far  inferior  in  scope  to  Balzac’s 


Comedie  Humaine,  to  which  it  is  so  often 
compared.  Proust’s  limited  world  is  made 
up  largely  of  decaying  aristocrats,  weal¬ 
thy  borgeois,  and  servants.  But  within 
these  limits  he  has  given  us  unforgettable 
portraits.  The  volume  is  a  fine  example 
o*  objective  and  comprehensive  criticism. 

Tolstoy  As  I  Knew  Him.  By  Tatyana 
A.  Kuzminskaya.  New  York.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  1948.  XIV  and  439 
pages.  $5.00. 

Here  is  a  vital  and  revealing  book  of 
memoirs.  Tatyana  Kuzminskaya  tells  the 
story  of  a  young  girl  growing  up  in  the 
Russia  of  the  Tsars.  The  fact  that  Tat¬ 
yana  was  the  model  for  Natasha  Rostova, 
the  heroine  of  Tolstoy’s  War  and  Peace, 
adds  to  the  significance  and  importance 
of  the  narrative.  Tatyana’s  relations  with 
Lvov  Tolstoy  provide  much  of  the  interest 
of  her  story.  The  book  is  one  of  a  series 
of  important  Russian  works  in  translation 
prepared  by  the  American  Council  of 
i  Learned  Societies.  Tatyana  Kuzminskaya’s 
memoirs  are  of  unquestioned  value  to  all 
students  of  Russian  letters  and  social  his¬ 
tory. 


The  Foreign  Language  Teachers 

Challenge — and  Rewards 

By  HENRY  GRATTAN  DOYLE 
Dean  of  Columbian  College,  George  Washington  University, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Editor  of  Hispania; 


Member  of  U.S.  Natio’nal 

ONE  of  the  most  extraordinary 
experiences  that  I  imagine  you 
teachers  and  future  teachers  of 
modem  foreign  languages  will  ever 
have,  if  indeed  you  have  not  already 
had  it,  is  that  of  hearing  some  profes¬ 
sional  educationist  deliver  an  address 
on  “Education  for  the  Air  Age,”  or 
“Education  for  the  Atomic  Age,”  or 
“Education  for  World  Citizenship,” 
or  “Education  for  International  and 
Intercultural  Understanding” — and 

never  once  mention  the  importance  of 
foreign  languages  as  a  foundation 
stone  of  education  for  any  of  these  pur¬ 
poses!  I  have  in  my  files,  I  suppose, 
some  twenty-five  or  thirty  articles  of 
this  kind  culled  from  educational 
magazines,  not  one  of  which  makes  the 
slightest  reference  to  language  bar¬ 
riers  or  the  necessity  for  removing 
them. 

“Cultural  Imperialism” 

Perhaps  it  is  assumed  that  all  these 
wonderful  results  will  be  attained 
through  the  exclusive  medium  of  Eng¬ 
lish — a  cnide  example  of  the  “cultural 
imperialism”  of  which  we  and  our 
British  cousins  arc  so  often  accused. 
Surely  these  writers  and  speakers  can 
rot  be  so  naive  as  to  think  that  these 
desirable  ends  can  be  attained  by  the 
use  of  sign  language,  or  that  the  ma- 


Commission  for  Unesco. 

chinery  for  almost  instantaneous  trans¬ 
lation  that  is  one  of  the  marvels  of 
recent  international  gatherings  and 
especially  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
United  Nations  at  Lake  Success  will 
always  and  everj’where  be  available. 

Inferiority  Complex 

I  admit  that  some  professors  of  edu¬ 
cation  are  terribly  naive,  but  I  cannot 
escape  the  conviction  that  their  too 
common  reluctance  to  accept  obvious 
facts  in  this  matter  of  the  importance 
of  more  and  better  training  in  foreign 
languages  for  modern  youth  in  an 
atomic  age  stems  from  other  factors 
than  naivete.  Chief  among  them,  I 
have  sorrowfully  been  forced  to  con¬ 
clude,  is  their  own  innocence  in  the 
matter  of  foreign  language  knowledge 
or  experience,  and  their  resulting  in¬ 
feriority  complex  about  foreign  lan¬ 
guages.  Such  an  attitude  is  under¬ 
standably  human,  but  hardly  a  mark 
of  the  “objectivity,”  the  “scientific 
approach,”  that  some  educationists  are 
so  fond  of  reminding  us  that  their  sub¬ 
ject  possesses,  unlike  the  humanities 
oi  the  social  studies,  with  our  “unsci¬ 
entific”  preoccupation  with  human 
emotions  and  human  experience  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  language,  oral  or  written. 

It  is  the  old  story,  I  am  afraid,  of 
the  fox  and  the  sour  grapes.  The  un- 


1  Address  given  before  the  Middlebury  College  Language  Schools  on  July  30, 
1948,  on  the  occasion  of  the  conferring  of  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  letters  on 
Dean  Doyle. 
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fortunate  thing  is  that  this  mind-set 
manifests  itself  in  such  surprising 
places — among  leaders  in  the  National 
Education  Association,  among  educa¬ 
tionists  who  have  found  their  way  in¬ 
to  conspicuous  positions  in  interna-^ 
tional  educational  and  cultural  rela¬ 
tions,  even  in  the  operations  of  Unesco 
itself.  Wh<it  the  High  Schools  Ought 
to  Teach,  of  prewar  vintage,  is  matched 
in  obscurantism  regarding  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  training  by  postwar  Education 
for  All  American  Youth.  Sometimes 
it  seems  as  though  our  war  experience 
with  foreign  languages  had  never  been. 
Or  have  we  here  a  measure  of  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  the  lip-service  some  of  these 
same  educators  gave  to  the  necessity 
for  language  training  during  the  criti¬ 
cal  war  period  ?  Are  our  educational 
leaders  so  blind  that  they  think  of 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages  pure¬ 
ly  as  a  war-asset,  of  no  use  in  the 
maintenance  and  enjoyment  of  peace? 

A  Major  Problem 

That  is  one  of  our  major  problems. 
We  must  arouse  our  people — our  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  men,  our  politi¬ 
cal  leaders,  our  citizens  and  taxpayers, 
most  of  all  the  parents  of  our  children 
— to  the  need,  now  greater  than  ever, 
of  increased  and  improved  teaching  of 
foreign  languages,  beginning  with  the 
eiementarv  school.  Constantly  improv¬ 
ing  materials  and  increasingly  better- 
prepared  teachers  are  indispensable 
corollaries  to  such  a  demand — and 
when  I  say  demand,  I  do  not  use  the 
word  in  the  economist’s  sense,  but  in 
the  sense  of  something  imperatively  re- 
<piired  in  terms  of  today’s  world. 

This  awakening  of  our  people  will 
not  be  an  easy  task.  We  shall  need  to 
meet,  among  other  things,  the  anti- 
intellectualism  that  is  characteristic  of 


so  much  of  educationist  thinking,  and 
which  finds  expression  in  scornful  de¬ 
preciation  of  books  and  “book-learn¬ 
ing”  and  bookish  people.  This  spirit 
has  a  striking  parallel  in  Hitler’s 
attacks  on  German  education  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Indeed,  it  has 
curious  parallels  in  totalitarian  think¬ 
ing  of  all  shades  regarding  letters,  art, 
and  culture.  We  shall  also  meet  the 
belief  that  there  is  “something  just  as 
good,”  exemplified  by  advocacy  of 
“general  language”  as  a  substitute  for 
a  real  foreign  language  course,  or 
of  watered-dow’n  language  teaching. 
Here  again  that  curious  parallel  with 
Hitler’s  ideas  crops  out  again.  I  quote 
from  Mein  Kampf: 

One  can,  for  instance,  not  see  why  mil¬ 
lions  of  people,  in  the  course  of  the  years, 
have  to  learn  two  or  three  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  only  a  fraction  of  which  they  can 
use  thereafter  and  which  therefore  the 
majority  of  them  forget  again  completely ; 
for  out  of  a  hundred  thousand  pupils  who, 
for  instance,  learn  French,  hardly  two 
thousand  will  later  on  be  able  to  use  it 
actually,  while  ninety-eight  thousand, 
through  their  entire  further  course  of  life, 
will  no  longer  be  in  a  situation  where 
they  can  make  use  of  what  they  have 
learned.  During  their  youth,  therefore, 
they  have  devoted  thousands  of  hours 
to  a  matter  which  later  is  of  no 
value  or  significance  to  them.  Also  the 
objection  that  this  material  is  part  of 
general  education  is  wrong,  as  one  could 
defend  this  opinion  onlj’  if  people  had  at 
their  disposal  during  their  entire  lives 
what  they  had  learned.  Thus  now  for  the 
sake  of  two  thousand  people  for  whom  the 
knowledge  of  this  language  is  of  use, 
actually  ninety-eight  thousand  have  to  be 
tortur^  in  vain  and  to  sacrifice  valuable 
time. 

Besides,  in  this  case  a  language  is  in¬ 
volved  of  which  one  cannot  even  say  that 
it  means  a  training  of  sharp  logical  think¬ 
ing,  as  is  perhaps  the  case  with  Latin. 
Therefore  it  would  be  far  more  useful  if 
one  would  impart  such  a  language  to  the 
young  student  only  in  its  general  outlines, 
oi  more  correctly  expressed,  in  its  inner 
structure,  that  means  to  give  him  the 
knowledge  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  this  language,  perhaps  introducing  him 
to  the  principles  of  its  grammar,  pronun¬ 
ciation,  syntax,  etc.,  through  model  ex- 
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amples.  This  would  suffice  for  general 
need,  and,  because  easier  to  survey  and 
to  remember,  it  would  be  more  valuable 
than  the  present  drilling  of  the  entire 
language,  which  nevertheless  he  will  not 
completely  command  and  will  forget  later 
on. 

In  addition,  in  this  way  one  would  avoid 
the  risk  that  from  the  overwhelming 
abundance  of  the  material  onlj’  single, 
haphazard  and  unconnected  fragments 
would  remain  in  his  memory,  as  the  young 
man  would  be  made  to  leurn  only  what 
is  most  remarkable,  and  thus  the  selection 
according  to  value  or  non-value  would 
have  been  carried  out  beforehand. 

The  general  foundation,  imparted  in 
this  way,  would  suffice  for  most  people 
anyway,  for  their  future  life  as  well, 
while  to  the  others  who  actually  need  this 
language  later  on,  it  gives  the  possibility 
of  building  upon  it  further  and  of  devot¬ 
ing  themselves  to  learning  it  thoroughly 
according  to  their  free  choice. 

Thus,  in  the  curriculum,  the  necessary 
time  is  gained  for  physical  training  as 
well  as  for  the  increased  demands  in  the 
domains  previously  mentioned. 

Doesn’t  that  sound  like  some  Ameri¬ 
can  educationists,  even  though  they 
would  undoubtedly  disown  the  parallel¬ 
ism  between  their  ideas  and  that  of 
the  Fiihrer? 

But  enough  of  obstacles.  You  know 
as  much  about  them  as  I,  who  have 
grown  gray  in  trying  to  meet  and  over¬ 
come  them.  Let  me  speak  now  of  re¬ 
wards,  not  in  economic  terms — for  you 
will  never  become  rich  as  a  language 
teacher  unless  you  are  one  of  the  few 
who  write  best-selling  textbooks — but 
in  terms  of  inner  satisfaction.  Chief 
among  these  is  the  sense  of  having  a 
mission,  the  feeling  of  consecration  to 
a  task,  our  most  important  task,  as 
interpreters  of  one  civilization  to  an¬ 
other,  one  race  or  nation  to  another, 
even  of  one  human  being  to  another. 
To  bring  even  two  individuals  into  the 
light  and  warmth  of  understanding 
and  good  will  is  no  small  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  itself;  and  our  opportunities 
are  endless. 


Ours  is  an  aj^stleship  of  daily  de¬ 
mands,  daily  achievements,  and  daily 
satisfactions,  akin,  in  my  thinking,  to 
that  of  the  clergyman,  the  physician, 
and  of  all  those  who  minister  to  hu¬ 
man  needs  and  work  for  human  con¬ 
ciliation  and  adjustment.  We  don’t 
talk  much  about  such  things,  but  I 
never  knew  a  successful,  or  happy,  or 
let  me  say  successful  and  happy  lan¬ 
guage  teacher  who  didn’t  obviously 
have  this  feeling  of  consecration  to  the 
task,  of  solemn  pride  in  his  or  her  pro¬ 
fession,  of  deep  and  lasting  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  having  chosen  it  above  all 
others. 

It  is  this  apostleship  to  which  you 
are  called,  with  all  its  trials  and  dis¬ 
appointments  and  all  its  spiritual  and 
intellectual  rew^ards.  I  can  assure  you 
after  a  lifetime  of  teaching  that  the 
rewards  are  far  greater  than  the  trials 
and  disappointments.  You  will  work, 
in  great  books,  with  the  immortal  cre¬ 
ations  of  the  human  spirit;  you  will 
work,  both  in  literature  and  in  human 
relations — “the  two  halves  of  culture,” 
as  James  Russell  Lowell  called  them, 
“the  world  of  books  and  the  world  of 
men” — with  the  raw  material  of  all 
human  experience.  You  will  serve  as 
guide,  interpreter,  and  friend  to  youth, 
and,  increasingly,  to  people  of  matur¬ 
ity- 

Deepest  Satisfactions 

Prof.  Howard  Ix)wry,  now  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  College  of  Wooster,  Woos¬ 
ter,  Ohio,  in  Literature  in.  American 
Edux'otion,^  has  beautifully  expressed 
one  of  our  deepest  satisfactions,  one 
that  we  share  with  all  lovers  of  letters, 
in  these  words: 


Our  statement  of  the  case  for  humane 
letters  has  held  that  they  are  a  vital  part 


2  Available  from  The  Modern  Lan^age  Association  of  America,  100  Washington 
Square  East,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  (Price,  25  cents.) 
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of  that  harmonious  training  which  is  the 
ideal  in  all  education.  For  the  mass  of 
men  they  must  not  be  neglected  if  we  are 
to  have  free  men  in  a  free  democracy. 
Literature  is  not  the  rival  but  the  part¬ 
ner  of  those  social  and  scientific  efforts 
which  have  as  the  common  goal  the  end 
that  man  should  lire  more.  Because  liter¬ 
ary  studies  both  in  English  and  in  foreign 
languages  increase  the  experience  of  man 
in  human  understanding,  in  a  knowledge 
of  other  countries,  in  quality,  and  in  a 
sense  of  the  past,  they  are  invaluable. 
They  assist  him  in  the  practical  world 
in  which  he  must  live,  they  fit  him  for 
responsible  citizenship,  and  they  give  him, 
in  the  adventure  of  his  spirit,  an  enabling 
act  for  his  soul. 

To  think  of  education  as  we  have 
thought  of  it  here  is  to  think  of  it  highly. 
But  many  examples  exhort  us  to  do  so. 
In  recent  months  many  aliens  have  been 
coming  to  our  land.  In  their  distress  and 
suffering  a  difference  can  be  observed 
among  them.  Some  are  frightened  or  be¬ 
wildered  by  the  bad  news  the  modern 
world  has  given  them.  Some  are  sustained 
by  native  courage;  and  some  have  help 
of  still  another  kind.  They  have  in  their 
extremity  some  great  alliances  from  out 
the  past.  They  are  not  now  alone,  be¬ 
cause  their  minds  are  stored  with  mem¬ 
ories  of  what  they  have  read.  Old  voices 
of  liberty  come  to  them  in  consolation 
and  in  challenge,  to  say  that  some  things 
are  beyond  tyranny  because  they  are 
eternal  in  the  spirit  of  man.  “In  spite  of 
difference  of  soil  and  climate,  of  language 
and  manners,  of  laws  and  customs,  in 
spite  of  things  silently  gone  out  of  mind 
and  things  violently  destroyed,  the  Poet 
binds  together  by  passion  and  knowledge 
the  vast  empire  of  human  society,  as  it  is 
spread  over  the  whole  earth  and  over  all 
time.”  So  Wordsworth  wrote  in  1800. 
And  a  compatriot  of  his  had  noticed  two 
centuries  before  that  “every  place  was  a 
country  to  a  wise  man  and  all  parts  a 
palace  to  a  quiet  mind.” 

Human  liberty  depends  not  on  charters 
and  institutions  alone.  It  depends  on 


memory  and  the  ancient  heritage  of  men, 
on  the  voice  of  that  humane  confedera¬ 
tion,  scattered  through  many  lands  and 
through  manj-  ages,  which  it  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  literature  to  make  known.  We 
have  been  progressively  forgetting  that 
heritage  and  trying  to  live  as  children 
without  parents  or  teachers  to  guide  them. 
In  a  statement  of  his  faith  in  liberal  edu¬ 
cation,  Wendell  Willkie,  in  an  issue  of 
The  American  SchoUir,  put  the  challenge 
squarely  before  us :  “When  you  range  back 
and  forth  through  the  centuries,  when  you 
weigh  the  utterance  of  some  great  thinker 
or  absorb  the  meaning  of  some  great  com¬ 
position,  in  painting  or  music  or  poetry; 
when  you  live  these  things  within  your¬ 
self  and  measure  yourself  against  them — 
only  then  do  you  become  an  initiate  in  the 
world  of  the  free.”  This  is  the  true  free¬ 
dom  we  covet  for  our  children  here. 

That  is  an  admirable  statement,  one 
to  which  I  am  sure  all  of  us  will  glad¬ 
ly  subscribe. 

One  more  quotation  and  I  close. 
Four  centuries  ago  the  great  human¬ 
ist,  Erasmus,  in  a  letter  to  a  discour¬ 
aged  teacher,  wrote: 

I  admit  that  your  vocation  is  laborious, 
but  I  utterly  deny  that  it  is  tragic  or  de¬ 
plorable,  as  you  call  it.  To  be  a  school¬ 
master  is  next  to  being  a  king.  Do  you 
count  it  a  mean  employment  to  imbue  the 
minds  of  your  fellow-citizens  in  their  earn¬ 
est  years  with  the  best  literature  and 
with  the  love  of  Christ,  and  to  return 
them  to  their  country  honest  and  virtuous 
men?  In  the  opinion  of  fools  it  is  a  hum¬ 
ble  task,  but  in  fact  it  is  the  noblest  of 
occupations. 

You,  and  I,  are  fortunate  indeed  to 
have  been  called  to  service  in  one  of 
the  most  rewarding  fields  of  that  nobl¬ 
est  of  occupations. 
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Mounting  Church — State  Issues: 
Time  for  a  Showdown 

By  ELLIS  H.  DANA* 

Executive  Vice  President,  Wisconsin  Council  of  Churches,  Inc., 
Madison,  Wisconsin 

Editor’s  Note  :  It  is  not  the  policy  of  Education  to  take  sides  on  controversial 
issues  where  more  than  one  “ripht”  side  is  possible.  Therefore,  we  welcome  all  intelli¬ 
gent  opinions  on  this  matter  of  church-estate  issues,  itp.p. 

The  issue  of  separation  of  church  senators  on  the  floor,  that  similar  legis- 
and  state  is  increasingly  misun-  lation  had  been  on  the  statute  books  of 
ierstood  and  is  becoming  more  and  Minnesota  since  1919. 
more  confusing  to  educators  and  A  justice  of  a  state  supreme  court 
church  leaders,  especially  laymen.  It  recently  declared  that  he  is  opposed  to 
is  an  issue  whose  implications  are  any  proposal,  however  legal  it  may  be, 
being  lost  sight  of  because  “separation  which  tends  to  bring  church  and  state 
of  church  and  state”  is  an  easy  phrase  closer.  This  judge  is  opposed  to  even 
to  invoke  to  prove  or  disprove  almost  i^he  most  innocent  community  prac- 
anything.  The  phrase  is  so  sadly  mis-  tices,  such  as,  weekday  religious  edu- 
used  that  it  has  actually  caused  a  short-  cation  schools.  The  majority  opinion 
circuiting  in  our  thinking.  It  has  too  ^he  United  States  Supreme  Court 

often  forestalled  even  sensible  co-oper-  ^he  New  Jersey  “bus  bill”  case  dis- 

ation  between  religion  and  education,  played  a  seeming  lack  of  broad  under- 
The  Meaning  of  Separation  standing  of  certain  ultimate  questions 

The  lack  of  clear  thinking  about  the  ’'a'sed  by  “separation  of  church  and 
problem  is  well  illustrated  in  the 

actions  of  legislators  and  even  the  The  so-called  champaign  case  was 

judges  who  interpret  the  law.  During  appealed  from  the  Illinois  Supreme 

a  recent  debate  in  the  Wisconsin  state  Court  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and 
senate  on  an  enabling  act  to  provide  was  heard  last  November,  in  which 
“released  time”  for  religious  instruc-  many  specious  and  unsound  arguments 
tion,  one  member  of  that  body  declared  were  advanced  for  upholding.  In  this 
that  he  was  opposed  to  anything  that  case,  the  use  of  school  hours  for  “re¬ 
tended  to  mix  politics  with  religion,  leased  time”  was  at  stake,  as  well  as 
The  bill  was  defeated,  even  though  the  the  use  of  public  school  buildings, 
proposed  legislation  had  great  merit  When  it  is  handed  down,  it  will  be  a 
and  is  much  needed  in  the  state  and  historic  decision  in  interpreting  the 
even  though  attention  was  called  to  the  h'irst  Amendment.  This  is  only  a  be- 

1  Mr.  Dana  was  a  member  of  the  National  Committee  of  Nine  who  organized 
I’rotestants  and  Other  Americans  United ;  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Protestant  and  Other  Americans  United  for  Separation  of  Church  and  State, 
*.»24  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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ginning  of  similar  cases,  both  state  and 
federal,  in  which  the  “border”  line 
will  be  cleared  as  between  positive  “co¬ 
operation”  and  negative  “prepara¬ 
tion.” 

The  late  Glenn  Frank,  a  great  pub¬ 
lic  educator,  even  as  he  advocated 
separation  of  church  and  state,  pointed 
out  that  it  did  not  mean  divorcing  re¬ 
ligion  from  education. 

The  major  difficulty,  of  course,  is 
that  we  use  the  phrase  without  know¬ 
ing  exactly  what  is  meant  or  implied. 
We  are  caught  in  a  semantic  trap  in 
our  discussions  and  arguments  and 
can  come  to  no  real  understanding. 
We  fail  to  realize  that  we  succeed  only 
in  dealing  with  contradictions  which 
cannot  be  the  basis  for  positive  action 
when,  for  instance,  we  pride  ourselves 
on  our  “tolerance”  in  matters  relating 
to  the  relationships  between  church 
and  state.  One  suspects  that  much  of 
the  tolerance  discussed  at  luncheon 
clubs,  gatherings  of  public  education 
leaders,  even  at  interchurch  confer¬ 
ences,  is  little  more  than  a  psuedo- 
tolerance  which,  as  the  late  Dr.  Rich¬ 
ard  C.  Cabot  pointed  out,  “may  mean 
a  lazy  acquiescence  in  contradictions 
that  ought  to  arouse.” 

If  we  stop  to  think — really  think — 
about  this  traditional  concept  of  sep¬ 
aration  of  church  and  state,  we  quick¬ 
ly  discover,  if  we  are  honest  with  our^ 
selves,  that  the  facts  and  the  emotional 
feelings  aroused  by  present-day  usage 
of  the  phrase  are  in  no  way  related. 
We  note  the  interplay,  and  even  inter¬ 
dependence  that  exists  between  reli¬ 
gion — ^yes,  the  churches  and  the  state. 
In  services  connected  with  schools, 
legislative  bodies,  prisons,  the  armed 
forces,  public  institutions  for  the  care 
of  the  ill  and  destitute,  we  find  the 
state,  at  all  levels,  accepting  as  an  in¬ 


tegral  part  of  public  programs  the 
services  of  religious  bodies.  To  be 
brutally  frank,  the  churches  receive 
much  from  the  state  in  terms  of  ex¬ 
emptions  from  taxes. 

Closest  Collaborators 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  church  and 
the  state  have  been  the  closest  kind  of 
collaborators  in  their  mutual  interest 
in  social  change,  conservation,  and  di¬ 
rection.  This  is  amply  illustrated  in 
the  declaration  and  prosecution  of  war 
and  in  legislation  for  improvement  of 
public  morals.  This  liaison,  if  it  can 
be  called  that,  between  church  and 
state  in  America  has  been  beneficial. 
At  the  same  time,  it  also  illustrates 
why  there  can  be  no  absolute  separa¬ 
tion  between  the  two.  There  never  has 
been.  But  the  problem  has  come  to 
the  fore  because  there  are  increasingly 
more  frequent  clashes  between  the  two 
in  which  the  interests  of  both  are  in¬ 
volved. 

Totalitarianism  reduces  religion  to 
a  subordinate  role  in  the  regulations 
of  human  conduct.  In  theory,  and 
practice,  the  Catholic  Church  looks 
upon  itself  as  above  all  other  institu¬ 
tions  in  influence  and  authority.  The 
Protestant  view  of  separation  of  church 
and  state  in  the  United  States  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  attempt  to  end  conflict 
by  separating  the  combatants.  Yet, 
this  solution  has  not  been  able  to  stand 
up  in  the  face  of  the  demands  of  the 
state  that  citizenship  is  over  and  above 
individual  conscience  in  time  of  war. 
The  Protestant  doctrine  of  supremacy 
of  conscience  can  be  nullified  by  the 
state;  yet,  in  general,  it  subordinated 
the  state  to  the  church  when  the 
churches  are  looked  upon  as  guided  by 
the  consciences  of  its  believers. 

Supremacy  of  individual  conscience 
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means  in  Protestant  practice — if  it  be 
practiced  bv  any  numbers  and  often — 
that  it  is  tantamount  to  anarchy,  a 
theoretical  anarchy  which  constitutes 
a  real  denial  of  the  right  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  to  demand  that  the  individual 
respect  what  the  majority  conceives  to 
be  the  public  interest.  Too  few’  of  us 
liberals  realize,  or  recognize,  that  in 
the  end  all  social  action  logically  in¬ 
volves  some  kind  of  discipline,  subord¬ 
ination,  a  sacrifice  or  surrender  by  the 
individual  to  the  larger  agreed  upon 
will  of  the  majority,  if  ours  is  to  re¬ 
main  a  dynamic  society. 

It  is  by  no  means  just  a  matter  of  a 
totalitarian  church  clashing  with  a 
totalitarian  state,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Vatican  and  Moscow.  The  Protestant 
doctrine  in  theory'  aims  at  granting  to 
church  and  state  its  separate  realms. 
But  this  is  only  theory.  It  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  difficult  to  sustain. 
And  why  this  circumstance  shoiild  be 
is  important  in  understanding  the  key 
problem  in  the  current  “sej>aration  of 
church  and  state”  controversy. 

Complex  Problems 

The  reasons  are  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  in  the  present  social  and 
economic  crisis  both  organizations  are 
encouraged  to  push  their  final  author¬ 
ity  into  areas  once  the  exclusive  realm 
of  either  the  church  or  the  state.  The 
complexities  of  the  problems  involved, 
the  interdependence  of  individuals  and 
groups,  make  it  more  difficult  than 
ever  to  render  unto  Caesar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar’s  and  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God’s.  There  are  too 
many  contradictions  and  too  many 
points  of  tension. 

Until  very  recently  matters  of  pub¬ 
lic  conduct,  not  only  of  individuals  but 
of  governmental  officials  and  groups, 
and  the  community  as  educator,  were 


the  responsibility  of  the  state.  Today, 
there  is  a  decided  concern  on  the  part 
of  church  members  and  churches  in 
these  matters.  Conflicts  arise  as  to  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  tension  develops.  It 
is  not  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  this 
country’.  It  is  world  w’ide,  accentuated 
by  two  w’orld  wars,  a  deep  depression, 
and  now  under  the  threat  of  another 
world  war  and  depression.  This  ten¬ 
sion  is  increased  because  both  the 
church  and  the  state  are  faced  w’ith  a 
militant  secularism — communism,  na¬ 
tionalism,  materialism — bent  on  sub¬ 
stituting  class  or  nation  or  things  for 
church  and  religion  and  democracy,  as 
objects  for  closer  allegiances  and  loyal¬ 
ties. 

Then,  there  is  the  tendency  of  the 
state  to  interest  itself  more  and  more 
in  the  educational  and  cultural  life  of 
the  community.  Ultimately,  and  in 
various  ways  this  interest  becomes  an 
issue  of  social  authority.  What  is  the 
resjx)nsibility  of  the  state  and  of  the 
church  ?  is  th^ir  relationship  to 

the  social  order?  To  what  extent  does 
the  church  assume  responsibility  for 
the  social  order  as  such  ?  Is  the 
church  responsible  for  the  standards  of 
social  morality?  These  questions  run 
through  every  phase  of  social  ethics. 

The  duality  of  the  individual  and 
the  institutions  in  our  society  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  problem.  The  individual 
is  a  member  of  a  church  and  a  citizen 
of  the  state.  Both  are  organizations 
through  which  the  community  func¬ 
tions.  The  problem  is  not  simply  a 
question  of  the  relations  between 
church  and  state,  but  is  closely  related 
to  all  community  agencies  dealing  with 
public  education,  public  morals,  eco¬ 
nomics,  social  justice,  taxation,  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  and  conscience  in  peace 
and  war. 
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Who  can  answer  the  questions  about 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
church  with  reference  to  other  social 
institutions,  and  especially  to  the  state 
in  the  field  of  common  interest  ?  There 
are  so  many  denominations,  so  many 
differing  viewpoints  as  to  the  nature 
and  function  of  the  church,  so  many 
differences  of  organizations  and  of  de¬ 
nominational  leadership.  Obviously, 
there  is  no  clear-cut  answer.  Any  Pro¬ 
testant  position  taken  by  the  majority 
will  be  questioned  by  a  more  or  less 
articulate  minority.  Lewis  Mumford 
points  out  in  his  Conditions  of  Man 
that  “Protestantism,  unfortunately, 
never  properly  understoo-d  the  collec¬ 
tive  process  in  which  private  judgment 
must  play  its  part.’’ 

No  Absolute  Separation 

It  is  imperative  today  that  we  un¬ 
derstand  our  co-operative  and  collec¬ 
tive  needs,  not  by  widening  the  breach 
between  church  and  state,  but  by  un¬ 
derstanding  the  facts  involved  and  how 
they  relate  to  our  individual  daily 
lives. 

It  quickly  becomes  evident  that 
there  can  be  no  absolute  separation  be¬ 
tween  church  and  state — nor  is  it  even 
desirable.  The  state  has  not  hesitated 
to  call  upon  churches  for  services  they 
alone  can  render  and  the  state  has  al¬ 
ways  given  every  possible  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  churches  in  order  that  we 
might  more  truly  become  a  “Christian 
nation.”  These  facts,  these  practices, 
point  to  a  norm  in  the  relationship  that 
constantly  comes  under  review  depend¬ 
ing  upon  issues  and  circumstances. 

Separation  means  religious  liberty, 
yet  that  does  not  mean  that  govern¬ 
ment  is  completely  disassociated  from 
religion.  Cooley,  the  celebrated  con¬ 
stitutional  authority,  laid  down  five 
conditions  of  religious  liberty,  namely. 


that  it  is  unlawful  to  pass  any  law 
(1)  respecting  an  establishment  of  re¬ 
ligion;  (2)  compelling  support,  by 
taxation  or  otherwise,  of  religious  in¬ 
struction;  (3)  compelling  attendance 
upon  religious  worship;  (4)  restrain¬ 
ing  the  free  exercise  of  religion  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  dictates  of  one’s  conscience; 
(5)  restraining  the  expression  of  re¬ 
ligious  belief. 

The  issues  involved  are  not  simple 
nor  one  sided.  No  easy  dichotomy  can 
solve  them.  Separation  of  church  and 
state,  in  the  final  analysis,  means  in 
practice  placing  the  churches  in  the 
same  position  as  other  private  socie¬ 
ties  and  reducing  to  a  minimum  the 
relations  between  church  and  state. 
But  this  is  not  easy,  as  one  can  well 
see  from  developments  which  led  to  the 
creating  of  a  new  national  organiza¬ 
tion  called  Protestants  and  Other 
Americans  United  for  Separation  of 
Church  and  State  with  headquarters 
in  Washington. 

A  National  Organization 

The  new  national  incorporated  org¬ 
anization  of  Protestants  and  Other 
Americans  United,  the  purposes  of 
which  were  set  forth  in  a  ^lanifesto  to 
the  press  of  the  country  on  January 
12,  has  come  from  a  series  of  repre¬ 
sentative  conferences  extending  over 
most  of  1947.  It  was  formally 
launched  in  Chicago,  November  20, 
1947.  Not  requesting  official  recogni¬ 
tion  for  any  of  the  organized  groups 
with  which  they  are  connected,  the 
participating  national  leaders  are  ex¬ 
pressing  profound  personal  convictions 
that  the  situation  calls  for  immediate 
united  action.  A  large  and  wide¬ 
ly  representative  National  Advisory 
Council  of  125,  with  an  Executive 
Committee,  consisting  of  the  officers 
and  seven  other  members  chosen  from 
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the  Advisory  Board,  is  now  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  formation.  We  feel  we  are 
very  representative  of  a  wide  and 
growing  body  of  American  opinion. 

The  Manifesto 

Our  Manifesto  was  carefully  drawn 
up  with  the  thought  of  speaking  frank¬ 
ly  and  clearly  to  the  American  people 
concerning  our  main  purpose — to 
assure  the  maintenance  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  principle  of  se[)aration  of  church 
and  state  upon  which  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution  guarantees  religious  liberty 
to  all  people  and  to  all  faiths. 

Our  purposes  are:  (1)  to  revive  in 
the  public  mind  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  constitutibnal  basis  upon  which 
religious  liberty  has  been  guaranteed ; 
(2)  to  redress  the  specific  violations 
which  have  recently  come  into  force, 
and  (3)  to  resist  further  encroach¬ 
ments  upon  this  constitutional  princi¬ 
ple.  We  are  not  concerned  with  the 
religious  teaching,  the  forms  of  wor¬ 
ship,  nor  the  ecclesiastical  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  many  churches  in  our  coun¬ 
try;  nor  do  w’e  seek  to  criticize  the 
teaching  or  internal  practices  of  any 
group.  We  have  no  connection  or 
sympathy  with  any  movement  that  is 
tinged  with  religious  fanaticism. 

We  are  disturl>ed,  however,  because 
we  sincerely  believe  that  a  great 
American  symbol  is  being  threatened. 
According  to  the  National  Education 
Association,  in  various  states  through¬ 
out  the  country,  church  owned  build¬ 
ings  are  being  used  by  public  schools ; 
free  textbooks  are  being  furnished 
parochial  school  pupils ;  transportation 
of  parochial  school  pupils  is  being 
furnished  at  public  expense;  religious 
instruction  inside  public  schools  dur¬ 
ing  school  hours  is  growing  in  prac¬ 
tice;  use  of  public  school  buildings  is 
made  by  religious  groups  after  school 
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hours;  and  the  employment  of  public 
school  teachers  w’caring  religious  garb 
is  being  praetieed.  Moreover,  Federal 
aid  to  education  S472,  or  the  Taft  bill, 
is  a  formula  on  aid  to  nonpublie 
schools,  which  leaves  the  ultimate  de¬ 
cision  to  the  respective  states.  Such 
e  federal  law  would  sanction  policies 
which  have  developed  in  some  states 
and  indirectly  encourage  them  in 
others.  Are  these  practices  consistent 
w'ith  our  heritage  of  religious  liberty  ? 
Those  which  are,  let  us  retain ;  but 
those  which  are  not,  let  us  resist. 

And  let’s  ask  ourselves,  as  Ameri¬ 
cans,  real  questions.  For  example, 
just  how  could  public  funds  be  used 
and  uphold  the  First  Amendment  to 
the  United  States  Constitution  ?  How 
could  such  funds  properly  and  fairly 
be  used  for  church  groups  in  a  nation 
of  256  different  religious  denomina¬ 
tions  w’hich  does  not  believe  in  a  state 
church,  or  state-financed-churches  ? 
^foreover,  to  look  north  of  our  border, 
do  we  really  want  what  we  see  in  the 
Canadian  Province  of  Ontario,  where 
they  actually  split  the  school  tax  dol¬ 
lar  into  public  and  separate  (church 
parochial)  school  uses?  These  are 
practical  questions.  No  citizen  or  tax- 
j>ayer  can  evade  them  today. 

Bight  to  Dissent 

Religious  differences  between  faiths 
have  no  place  in  this  discussion.  We 
must  be  unemotional,  as  we  keep  be¬ 
fore  us  the  real  issue — how  far  can  the 
utaie  he  allowed  to  go  constitutionally 
in  conceding  the  claims  of  those  who 
sincerely  helieve  tax  funds  should  be 
made  availabh  for  sectarian  purposes? 
It  is  our  belief  that  a  great  body  of 
American  opinion  dissents  and  has 
that  right. 

Why,  therefore,  are  we  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  out  of  order  to  discuss  a  pub- 
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he  issue  of  such  tremendous  impor¬ 
tance,  affecting  all  taxpayers,  the  great 
American  public  school  system,  and 
all  religious  groups  in  this  country? 
Indeed,  where  would  our  democracy 
now  be  if  only  those  on  one  side  of 
this  issue  could  speak  out  ?  We  have 
a  right  to  bring  our  case  for  religious 
liberty  before  lawmakers  and  law  ad¬ 
ministrators.  Our  Manifesto  is  a  call 
for  action  marked  by  restraint,  dis¬ 
crimination,  and  objectivity.  Can  we 
bo  expected,  believing  as  we  do,  to 
stand  by  as  others  seek  access  to  the 
public  treasury  for  support  of  sectarian 
purposes?  Let’s  talk  facts  and  issues 
and  understand  clearly  what  we  mean. 

Nothing  has  been  more  distinctly 
American,  nor  has  anything  differenti¬ 
ated  us  more  from  other  countries  in 
the  world,  than  our  public  schools.  In 
fact,  public  education  has  been  a  ma¬ 
jor  way  of  preventing  race  hatred  and 
religious  prejudice  and  of  enhancing 
our  great  American  traditions. 

Early  Americans  came  to  these 
shores  in  large  part  for  religious  free¬ 
dom.  even  though  many  fell  into  in¬ 
tolerant  practices  themselves  after  they 
arrived,  which  ultimately  brought 
about  the  adoption  of  the  First 
Amendment  in  the  U.S.  Constitution 
and  which,  thereupon,  gave  us  the 
great  doctrine  of  separation  of  church 
and  state. 

In  his  American  Comm<mwealth, 
James  Bryce,  the  British  historian, 
put  it  this  way: 

Half  the  wars  of  Europe,  half  the  in¬ 
ternal  troubles  that  have  ve.^ecl  the  Eur¬ 
opean  states  .  .  .  have  arisen  from  theolog¬ 
ical  differences  or  from  rival  claims  of 
church  and  state.  THIS  WHOLE  VAST 
CHAPTER  OF  DERATE  AND  STRIFE 
HAS  REMAINED  VIRTCALLY  UNOPEN¬ 
ED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  There  is 
no  ESTARLISIIED  CHURCH.  All  religi¬ 
ous  bodies  are  absolutely  equal  bef<»re  the 
law,  except  as  voluntary  associations  of 
private  citizens. 


Would  that  more  of  our  national 
leaders,  both  of  the  state  and  of  the 
church,  had  heeded  this  very  clear  ob¬ 
servation.  Had  they  done  so,  we 
would  have  been  spared  the  growing 
tensions  and  unpleasant  public  debates, 
which  are  now  facing  us  all  as  citizens 
and  churchmen. 

Onr  Educational  Bulwark 

Our  great  public  school  system  hap¬ 
pens  still  to  be  the  one  broad  area 
where  prejudice  and  intolerance  can  be 
handled  and  overcome.  It  is  the  place 
where  a  child,  of  whatever  age,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  parents,  is  looked  upon 
as  an  American  among  Americans  and 
not  primarily  as  a  Protestant,  a  Catho¬ 
lic  or  a  Jew.  Our  whole  public  educa¬ 
tional  system  will  be  torn  asunder  by 
emotional  conflicts  unless  we  face  facts 
now  and  in  the  open,  man  to  man, 
leader  with  leader.  We  will  get  no¬ 
where  by  driving  the  questions  into 
the  dark  comers  of  the  gossipy  night. 
These  issues  need  the  light  of  day, 
straight-thinking,  and  sincere  minds 
— from  etlucators,  religionists,  states¬ 
men,  and  plain  citizens. 

This  shows  that  very  important  his¬ 
tory  is  compressed  in  the  doctrine  of 
separation  of  church  and  state,  which 
must  not  be  carelessly  forgotten. 
There  are  those  who  say  we  should  not 
refuse  to  go  a  step  in  any  direction 
just  because  we  are  unwilling  to  go  a 
mile.  Yet,  every’  step  taken  becomes 
a  new  front  from  which  the  taking  of 
another  step  will  then  be  urged  on  the 
same  basis,  from  which  any  step  back 
is  almost  impossible.  When  tax  sup¬ 
port  of  church  schools  is  raised  by  a 
forced  state  exaction  from  all  the 
people,  the  fniits  of  the  labor  of  him 
who  does  not  wish  to  support  a  religi¬ 
ous  teaching  oontrarv’  to  his  own  con¬ 
science  should  be  seriously  considered. 
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Indeed,  separation  of  church  and  state 
is  not  mere  dogma,  but  has  been  forged 
out  of  the  white  heat  of  men’s  experi¬ 
ence.  Those  who  prize  what  this  has 
brought  us  should  not  give  up  lightly 
even  a  little  of  that  “separation.” 

In  asking  this,  and  humbly  con¬ 
scious  of  our  own  weaknesses,  we 
Protestant  church  educators,  joined  by 
national  educators  and  fraternal 
groups,  take  our  stand  on  this  great 
principle  of  separation  of  church  and 
state,  at  the  same  time  with  a  read¬ 
iness  to  re-examine  and  re-evaluate 
with  complete  candor  our  own  jxjsitive 
programs,  or  lack  of  them.  We  have 
in  mind  such  things  as  the  need  to  seek 
a  more  effective  co-operation  with  pub¬ 
lic  education,  social  service  agencies, 
and  public  relations,  gradually  to  re¬ 
organize  our  own  church  machinery, 
both  denominational  and  interdenom¬ 
inational,  and  to  harness  our  own  po¬ 
tential  powers  for  a  positive  co-opera¬ 
tive  program. 

Joint  Discussion 

If,  as  many  say,  this  is  primarily  a 
question  of  Protestant  and  Catholic 
differences,  then  can  we  not  be  reason¬ 
able  in  discussing  them  individually 
and  in  groups  ?  Why  not  sit  down  to¬ 
gether  and  take  a  view  of  the  whole 
problem  of  the  relations  between  gov¬ 
ernment  and  religion  ?  But  of  course 
this  cannot  profitably  be  a  one-sided 
conversation  or  agreement. 


Howsoever  we  may  disagree,  good 
will  is  needed  for  a  dispassionate  con¬ 
sideration  of  anything  so  important  to 
our  American  democracy.  And  good 
will  cannot  be  commanded,  nor  evoked 
by  name  calling  or  by  denunciation. 
We  are  all  brothers  and  if,  as  in  all 
families,  we  do  have  healthy  brother¬ 
ly  differences,  let’s  talk  them  out 
frankly  and  fairly  across  the  table  in 
true  brotherly  fashion  as  those  who 
love  the  same  God.  Let’s  show  that  we 
agree  on  the  things  that  count  and  that 
we  can  settle  our  differences  as  we 
should  in  an  age  when  together  we  are 
threatened  in  a  battle  of  ideological 
loyalty  throughout  the  world. 

If,  therefore,  we  who  organized  na¬ 
tionally,  Protestants  and  Other  Ameri¬ 
cans  United,  seem  determined  to  carry 
on  this  discussion  and  campaign,  let 
those  who  do  not  agree  with  us  under¬ 
stand  that  this  is  in  the  tradition  of 
the  American  “town  meeting,”  and 
must  be  faced  that  way — facts  with 
facts,  issues  with  issues — if  there  is  to 
be  anything  like  a  satisfactory  decision 
among  us  in  safeguarding  the  sound 
use  of  public  funds,  or  protecting  the 
public  schools,  of  maintaining  healthy 
relationships  between  church  and 
state,  and  of  preserving  happy  rela¬ 
tions  among  the  256  different  religious 
groups  in  this  great  American  Repub¬ 
lic. 
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-K  EDITORIALS- 
"LIKE  A  GIGANTIC  PLAYROOM 

By  CARL  G.  MILLER 


TO  the  disinterested  observer,  the 
American  educational  system  looks 
like  a  gigantic  playroom,  designed 
to  keep  the  young  out  of  worse  places 
until  they  go  to  work.”* 

This  recent  quotation  comes  from 
Robert  Maynard  Hutchins,  an  educator 
who  is  about  as  popular  with  a  large 
group  of  schoolmen  as  Westbrook  Pegler 
is  with  that  large  element  of  the  ])opula- 
tion  still  devoted  to  the  hero-worship  of 
F.D.R.  But  the  thought  is  certainly  not 
original  with  Mr.  Hutchins.  In  recent 
years,  others  with  some  discernment  have 
said  the  same  thing  about  the  American 
public  school  system. 

What  are  some  of  the  features  of 
schools  which  give  the  appearance  of  a 
“gigantic  playroom”  to  outsiders?  One 
certainly  is  the  extensive  and  extremely 
various  curriculum.  This  contains 
courses  many  consider  doubtful  and  is 
overloaded,  with  no  one  doing  much 
about  the  overloading.  Another  feature 
is  the  emphasis  on  health  and  physical 
education  which  is  calling  for  broader, 
flatter  school  buildings,  surrounded  by 
play  areas.  '  In  such  a  setting  school  chil¬ 
dren  often  seem  to  be  having  a  great 
deal  of  freedom.  Another  feature  is  the 
belief  that  Education,  to  be  effective,  not 
only  has  to  include  elementary,  high- 
school,  and  college  levels,  but  kindergar¬ 
ten  and  preschool  divisions.  In  the  year 
2000,  prenatal  education  for  the  mother 
will  probably  be  part  of  the  plan.  An¬ 
other  features  lies  in  the  prevalent  edu¬ 
cational  philosophy  that  children  should 
“participate”  in  the  planning  of  their 
work.  They  are  so  busy  “participating” 
that  the  principal  thing  they  learn  is  “to 
participate.” 

The  schools,  with  their  present  Ring- 
ling  circus  setup,  might  meet  adverse 
criticism  if  they  could  put  out  a  certi- 
fled  product.  -\11  they  do  is  issue 
diplomas  or  degrees,  and  the  standards 
1  See  Time,  .July  26,  1948,  p.  58. 


for  meeting  these  vary  widely  and  in 
many  cases  are  not  nearly  rigid  enough. 
“Just  what  can  you  do?”  or  “Just  what 
do  you  know?”  are  two  questions  that 
cannot  be  applied  with  satisfying  results 
to  the  products  of  American  schools. 
Employers,  it  is  sad  to  say,  do  not  look 
upon  the  applicants’  health  and  ability 
to  have  a  discussion  with  paramount  in¬ 
terest.  They  are  more  concerned  with 
ability  to  spell  or  “figure.” 

One  difficulty  lies  in  the  term  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  too  broad  to  be  a  practical 
guide  for  curriculum  planners,  since  it 
can  include  almost  anything  under  the 
sun.  Hence  we  hear  too  much  about 
training  for  democracy  and  not  enough 
about  instruction  in  arithmetic.  Another 
difficulty  lies  in  trying  to  make  educa¬ 
tion  compulsory,  theoretically  desirable 
as  this  is.  Under  this  system  teachers 
can’t  say  things  like  this  and  get  away 
with  them :  “George,  I  want  to  help  you 
learn  these  things  but  you’ll  have  to 
make  a  great  deal  of  effort  yourself. 
And,  by  the  way,  if  you  won’t  make  such 
an  effort,  I  suggest  you  clear  out  of  here 
fast.”  Teachers  have  to  struggle  with 
the  pests,  and  the  pests  know  they  must 
stay  on.  The  learning  process  hits  a 
stalemate. 

Still  another  difficulty  is  the  unwill¬ 
ingness  of  administrators  to  set  up  high¬ 
ly  exacting  standards  of  achievement  be¬ 
fore  graduation.  They  don’t  need  to  be 
so  high  as  they  need  to  be  exacting.  We 
are  getting  better  and  better  tests  to 
show  what  a  person  knows  or  can  do, 
but  school  executives  lack  courage  in  in¬ 
sisting  on  their  application  to  test  the 
finished  product.  They  are  afraid  to 
offend,  want  to  keep  the  peace,  and 
choose  to  do  what  is  expedient.  In  other 
words,  they  could  get  tough  and  show  to 
])arents  that  “these  kids  are  really  learn¬ 
ing  something.” 
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Education  in  a  Democracy.  By  Alonzo 
r.  Meyers  and  Clarence  O.  Williams.  New 
York.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  1948.  XVII 
and  361  pagea.  $5.00. 

Education  in  a  Dcmocracn  by  Myers  and 
Williams  first  appeared  in  1936  and  the 
volume  soon  became  established  as  a 
fi.-ndamental  text  in  its  field.  This  latest 
edition,  the  third,  of  the  book  does  not 
differ  materially  from  the  earlier  versions. 
It  has,  however,  been  brought  up  to  date 
and  into  harmony  with  the  facts  and 
necessities  of  the  present  day.  Three  basic 
outcomes  are  sought:  first,  a  vocational 
emphasis — the  study  of  education  as  a 
career;  second,  a  professional  emphasis — 
an  understanding  of  our  American  school 
systems  and  the  place  of  the  prospective 
work  in  the  field ;  and  third,  the  social 
emphasis — the  function  of  education  in 
society.  The  third  edition  of  “Myers  and 
Williams”  is  an  adequate  text  for  the  in¬ 
troductory  course  in  principles  of  educa¬ 
tion  that  is  (or  should  be)  required  for 
students  in  teacher  training  schools. 

American  Public  Education.  By  Harl 
R.  Douglass  and  Calvin  Grieder.  New 
York.  The  Ronald  Press.  1948.  XII  and 
593  pages.  $4.50. 

American  Public  Education  is  a  broad 
and  comprehensive  picture  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  school  system.  The  authors  designed 
the  book  as  a  text  for  undergraduates 
preparing  to  enter  the  teaching  profession 
and  who  may  be  enrolled  in  courses  bear¬ 
ing  such  titles  as  Public  Education  in  the 
United  States.  The  .\merican  School  Sys¬ 
tem,  or  Introduction  to  Education.  With 
adequate  supplementation  the  book  may 
also  be  used  in  classes  of  graduate  stu¬ 
dents. 

The  volume  has  been  especially  well 
planned  and  topics  for  study  and  discus¬ 
sion  are  included  for  each  chapter.  .\t 
the  end  of  the  book,  selected  references 


University 

are  listed,  chapter  by  chapter.  In  all 
there  are  nineteen  chapters. 

The  first  chapters  treat  with  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  education  in  the  United  States. 
These  chapters  are  followed  by  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  curriculum  and  co-curriculum 
activities.  Next  is  a  series  of  four  cha])- 
ters  devoted  to  state,  local  and  federal 
relations  to  education,  and  unofficial  in¬ 
fluences  on  the  schools.  The  functions,  ob¬ 
jectives,  organization,  and  articulation  of 
the  levels  of  education  are  discussed  in 
two  ver5’  comprehensive  chapters.  Other 
chapters  deal  with  pupil  personnel,  educa¬ 
tional  personnel,  the  major  problems  of 
the  teaching  profession,  and  financial  sup¬ 
port.  Since  an  understanding  of  educa¬ 
tional  practice  in  other  lands  is  of  great 
importance  today,  two  chapters  have  been 
included  on  education  in  several  other  na¬ 
tions.  The  concluding  chapters  deal  with 
the  improvement  of  American  education 
through  scientific  study,  the  relations  of 
schools  to  their  communities,  and  the  an- 
alj’sis  of  present  trends  and  probable  fu¬ 
ture  developments. 

Audio-Visual  Techniques.  By  Anna 
Curtis  Chandler  and  Irene  F.  Cypher.  New 
York.  Noble  and  Noble.  1948.  XII  and 
252  pages.  $3.50. 

The  broad  concept  of  the  audio-visual 
enrichment  of  the  curriculum  is  well  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  helpful,  practical,  and  imag¬ 
inative  book.  The  authors’  conception  of 
audio-visual  education  “entails  a  grasp  of 
the  interrelationship  of  various  areas  in 
the  curriculum  and  the  careful  selection 
of  these  aids  w’hich  are  so  potent  in  en¬ 
riching  them.”  According  to  the  authors, 
the  term  “audio-visual  aids”  includes  not 
only  the  motion  picture  and  the  lantern 
slide,  but  a  whole  range  of  material  for 
educational  stimuli.  Good  teachers  who 
are  interested  in  developing  a  modern  and 
progressive  culture  for  America  will  find 
this  book  a  most  rewarding  aid. 
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Find  School  News  Stories  Published 

Good  school-publicity  stories  will  be  turning  up  all  A  city  editor  who  read  “The  Editor  is  an  Honest 
around  you  after  you  read  such  chapters  as  “Class-  Man”  said  that  if  every  teacher  read  this  chapter 
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